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THE SYNCHRONIZED INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AT 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 


By Dr. W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


BETWEEN two and three thousand per- 
sons were in attendance and forty-seven 
were officially represented by 
lelegates of educational 
eovernments at the Synchronized Eduea- 
tional Conferences held at Oxford, En- 
cland, from August 10 to 17. 

Three international educational organi- 
zations were joined in these ‘‘Synchronized 
Conferences’’—the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations (WFEA), the In- 
ternational Federation of Associations of 
Secondary Teachers (IF AST) and the In- 
ternational Federation of Teachers’ Asso- 
(IFTA). For the World Fed- 
eration it was the sixth regular biennial 
meeting, the organization meeting at San 
Francisco in 1923 having been followed by 
the Edinburgh gathering of 1925 (the first 
regularly called biennial meeting), and 
conferences at Toronto in 1927, Geneva 
1929, Denver 1931 and Dublin 1933. It 
was at the Dublin meeting two years ago 
that efforts were initiated to secure a get- 
together with the other two great interna- 
tional organizations of educational workers. 
The Delegate Assembly of the World Fed- 
eration at Dublin had instructed the Board 
of Directors to ‘‘explore the possibility of 
securing cooperation between the World 
Federation of Education Associations, the 
International Federation of Teachers’ As- 


‘countries 


associations or 


ciations 





sociations and the International Federation 
of Associations of Secondary Teachers.’’ 
The joint conferences at Oxford were the 
first fruits of the attempt at cooperation, 
and before the close of the Oxford meeting 
plans for further cooperation were agreed 
upon—plans which, if they did not go as 
far as the amalgamation some had antici- 
pated, were, as will be seen later in this re- 
port, clearly in the direction of closer re- 
lationships. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


The first of three general meetings was 
held in the Sheldonian Theater on Monday 
evening, August 12, when the delegates 
were welcomed by officials of the Univer- 
sity and City of Oxford. In his address 
as chancellor of the university, Lord Hali- 
fax stressed the appropriateness of Oxford 
as the meeting place, especially because of 
Oxford’s traditional concern for ideas— 
ideas that lead to action. ‘‘For I take it 
that the object of conferences so widely 
representative,’’ Lord Halifax said, ‘‘is to 
pool and exchange educational ideas and to 
draw inspiration from them. Those who 
seek truth through philosophy, art, science, 
the study of history and the thought of 
those who have preceded us; those whose 
business it is to administer, and those whose 
privilege it is to teach—all are comrades in 





t15 


arms in the great cause of fashioning hu- 


man personality, which is true education. 


In his address as president of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England, J. W. 
H. Brown expressed optimism with respect 
to plans for bringing the three cooperating 
international educational associations into 
closer connection. 

President F. Mander, of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, de- 
scribed the position of educational organi- 
zations at the present crisis in world affairs, 
when ‘‘confidence in collective instruments 
for the prevention of war has been shaken.’’ 
He pointed out that educational leaders, 
and particularly those in charge of the 
World 


had always held that pacts and _ treaties 


Federation since its organization, 


were of doubtful value unless rooted in edu- 


cational methods for international under- 


standing. President Mander said: 

The educational method of contributing to the 
improvement of international relationships, involv- 
ing, as it does, changing the mental habits of the 
We of this 


a beginning, but it is 


world, must necessarily be a slow one. 
generation can only make 
a beginning worth while. . .. If suecess is to be 
attained we must proceed upon sound and practical 
lines. Mere idealism, however eloquently expressed, 
will not take us far. The educator must firmly re- 
sist the 


plete frankness, sincerity and realism examine the 


narcotic of mere rhetoric and with com- 
materials upon and with which he must work. 

There must, from the outset, be a frank recog- 
nition of the fact of nationhood, and its complete 
compatibility with a sense of world community. 
We can no more shed our sense of nationality than 
we can rid ourselves of our skins, nor is there any 
reason why we should desire to do so. 

The practical problem of peace is the problem 
and interests 
Its solution calls in par- 
understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and sympathy, all of which can be developed 
Let it be clear 
that I use the word ‘‘understanding’’ in a scien- 


of adjusting conflicting outlooks 
among different nations. 


ticular for three things 
in some measure through education. 
tifie sense. We need to grasp the facts concerning 
the social, political, and economie movements of 


Without a scientific attitude and in- 
formed minds we can not hope to escape from the 


the races. 
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prejudice and bias which lie at the root of mue! 
international understanding. 


A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 


Presicient Mander closed with a plea 
closer cooperation among the internationa 
education bodies: 


Although probably the largest in members! 
the World Federation is by no means the onl) 
ternational organization of educators claiming 
among other things, to work for peace. 

Up to the present there has been all too litt 
contact between us, and all too great a disposit 
for each to cling to its right of self determinat 
as tenaciously as the nations themselves. 

It has always appeared to me that our influenc 
has thereby been diminished. Our appeal 
greater sense of community among the nations must 
lack somewhat in sincerity and fail to carry con 
plete conviction, unless we can demonstrate to th 
world our own willingness and ability to develop ; 
sense of community with one another. 

Our organizations are great and important, but 
there have been good reasons for their separat 
growth. 

But the interests of education and peace are st 
greater, and amply justify a patient and deter 
mined attempt to find a cooperative foundation for 
future effort. 


Other addresses were made by the deputy 
mayor of Oxford, Alderman Miss L. Taw- 
ney, M. Buurveld, of Holland, secretary 
general of the International Federation of 
Associations of Secondary Teachers, ani 
M. L. Dumas, of France, secretary-general 
of the International Federation of Teach- 
ers. Speaking on behalf of the latter or- 
ganization, which he said comprised **554.- 
700 teachers belonging to 32 national in- 
dependent unions,’’ Mr. Dumas explained 
that his organization was ‘‘neutral’’ in the 
sense that it maintained independence ot 
any political party or religious creed. ‘‘We 
do not desire to reduce humanity to one 
theoretical and abstract type. Under super- 
ficial differences we look for subterranean 
sources from which the touching unity of 
mankind springs as living waters of broth- 
erhood. Our neutrality does not mean in- 
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He 


ference, scepticism, nor cowardice.’’ 


ntinued : 


Is not our classroom a small world in which we 
pupils to live in friendly fashion together? 

it the class a living example of a community 

1 upon justice and freedom? Are not our 
is educated to be citizens and not slaves? And 

, would it be possible for us as teachers to dif- 
tolerance with children from 
with and from 


tions? How could you oppose the feelings of 


rentiate between 


rance men tolerance between 


ry people, that is to say a rooted peace, against 
world-wide sense of humanity, as primitive 
es marked their attachment to their rites and 
totems by a universal hostility? So, our Federa- 
m does not disjoin our desire to better school 


hods and our will to promote peace. Freedom, 


ranee, and peace are three aspects of the same 
ep need of mankind of which we are the humble, 
| and devoted servants. 


The vice-chancellor of the university, the 
Reverend F. J. Lys, congratulated educa- 

rs on ‘‘the immense improvement which 
is taking place in the preparation of all 
hildren for a fuller life, in providing for 
very child the opportunity of developing 
its powers, of learning the best that the 
human spirit has achieved for the equip- 
ment of the mind, for the training of the 
body, for the making of character and for 
the enrichment of life in all ways.”’ 


Worwup INTEREST IN CHILDREN 


Further evidence of the concern of those 
in the conference for changing philosophy 
and methods of education was given at the 
Tuesday evening general sessions, presided 
over by Miss A. R. Morrison, head of the 
Organizing Committee of the Seventeenth 
International Congress of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Miss Morrison said she had been 
pondering the real reason for the Oxford 
gathering and its suecess and had decided 
that it was due to the ‘‘universal interest 
in children’’: 


Has it not been truly said that education is in- 
fecting, not injecting, and that it is the release of 
power from within and not the imposition of facts 
from without? And may I here mention some of 
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the things about which we may well feel some un- 
First, can we do more 
that 


has been described as ‘‘this nerve-racked, speed- 


easiness for our children? 


to secure and safeguard quiet in this age 
maddened population that finds its relaxation in 
swift iron-mongery’’? Weren’t some of the most 
glorious moments in all our childhood the hours 
we spent sitting on one leg on floor or window-sill 
devouring books? It is difficult to secure quiet 
times for the children’s reading, and yet silence is 
necessary to the germination of most of our 
if the 


schools to-day is not the guarding of real peace 


seeds. So I wonder first aim of all our 


for thought and study, and a way to escape—to 
make our schools places of ‘‘toil unsevered from 


tranquility.’’ 


Professor Paul Monroe, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, emphasized the 
necessity for recognition of the past in 
all consideration of modern educational de- 
On the 
freedom he stressed the right of the teacher 


velopments. matter of academic 
to teach freely the subject he had proved 
himself qualified to teach, but he urged 
teachers to differentiate between the right 
of the teacher as a citizen and the right of 
a teacher as a teacher. 

Professor A. Declos, of France, assailed 
‘sroup individualism’’ and the 
took in the world to-day—religious fanati- 


; forms it 
cism, national expansion (seizure of terri- 
tory), claims of racial superiority, class 
consciousness and class war. 

In the opinion of Professor E. Jackh, of 
Germany, it was in the teachers’ hands to 
determine whether the new generation was 
to become conscious of the new world and 
its difficulties. It was for them to make this 
new world really a world and to prepare 
themselves and that new world for coopera- 
tion, for federation and for a new common- 
weal. §. de Vries, of Holland, said: ‘‘The 
hero of to-day is the teacher who devotes 
his life to the spread of civilization.’’ 

Twenty national delegates spoke at the 
final general assembly on Friday evening, 
with President F. Mander of the World 
Federation in the chair. Mr. Mander 
pointed out that this was the first occasion 
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in England when three great international 
bodies had come together in the same place 
at the same time; that they had come to 
Oxford in search of unity, with the strong 
desire to find a common basis for ecoordi- 
nated the ‘During the 
last two days,’’ he said, ‘‘agreements have 
been the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations and the In- 


effort in future. 


reached between 


ternational Federation of Teachers <Asso- 
ciations on the one hand, and between the 
World Federation and the International 
Federation of Associations of Secondary 
Teachers on the those 
agreements are of such a nature that we 
may all leave Oxford feeling that our gath- 
ering here has more than justified itself. 
We have found, if not full unity in the form 
of amalgamation, at any rate the first steps 


other hand, and 


towards such a unity.”’ 
SECTION MEETINGS 


As has been customary in meetings of the 
World Federation, most of the important 
discussion of educational movements and 
procedures took place in the various section 
programs. The sections which the 
Oxford Synchronized Conferences were 
organized were as follows: Adult Eduea- 
Broadcasting (which was divided 
into School Broadeasting and Broadeast 
Adult Education) ; Colleges and Universi- 
ties; Commercial Education; Educational 
Crafts; Elementary Education; Geogra- 
phy; Health; Home and School (this was 
the biennial meeting of the International 
Federation of Home and School) ; Prepa- 
ration of Teachers; Pre-School and Kinder- 
garten; Rural Life and Rural Education; 
Secondary Education (this was the seven- 
teenth International Congress of Secondary 
Education) ; Social Adjustment; Teachers’ 
Organizations; Visual Education. 
for residential colleges for 


into 


tion: 


Provision 


adults should be a part of any well-planned 
scheme of education, James Dudley, prin- 
cipal of the Avoneroft College for Rural 
Workers at 


Stoke Prior, Worcestershire, 
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insisted in his address before the Adult 
Education section. He urged financial] as. 
sistance for ‘‘all candidates who had been 
proved suitable by their work in evening 
schools.’’ 

An especially elaborate program was pro- 
vided in the Broadeasting Section of the 
conference, divided, as indicated above, into 
school broadeasting and adult work. Point- 
ing out that broadcasting may easily be a 
formidable instrument of intellectual op- 
pression, H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New 
College, Oxford, and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, insisted that in En- 
gland broadcasting is practised on a basis 
of educational freedom. ‘‘Just as freedom 
is the dominant note of the educational 
system in this country,’’ he said, ‘‘so it is 
the dominant note of the British Broadeast- 
ing Corporation. The B.B.C. possesses a 
monopoly granted it by statute. It is in- 
dependent of the state and prizes its inde- 
pendence. Its policy is to enable every con- 
siderable body of opinion in this country 
to receive its fair share of time space on the 
air. Consequently, the educational use of 
broadcasting in this country is not subject 
to the difficulties which appertain in edu- 
cating youth by broadcasting in other coun- 
tries where education is controlled by the 
state.’? Mr. Fisher said he was a profound 
believer in the educational value of broad- 
casting : 

I am confident that the educational level of dif- 
ferent nations in the future will largely depend 
upon the use to which this new invention is put. 
We have on the one hand great prospects of a large 
measure of additional leisure by reason of the 
double fact of the advance of science and the 
organization of industry. Mankind will be able to 
apply itself in the future to a great reduction in 
effort and prospect of increased leisure which sci- 
ence has put at our disposal by these wonderful 
new methods which will also enable us to occupy 
our leisure hours. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Demand that educational broadcasting be 
free from government interference was also 
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voiced by Ynve Hugo, director of talks for 
the Swedish Broadeasting Company. Dr. 
Rudolf Henz, of the Austrian Broadeast- 
ing Organization, said: ‘*‘ We radio enthusi- 
asts must persist in demanding that an edu- 
cational principle be latent even in the en- 
tertainment items, or at least that our work 
be not marred by sob-stuff, trash, and cheap 
effects in entertainment pure and simple.”’ 
Dr. Henz said that he felt that in Austria 
they had sueceeded on the crucial point of 
bringing about a rapprochement between 
broadeasting and the schools. ‘‘We are 
educating our future listeners, who will be 
able to appreciate broadeasts of the highest 
artistic and intellectual standards, and who, 
more than the adults of to-day, will be able 
to participate in the cultural life of their 
own and other nations, and to look upon 
broadeasting, not as light entertainment, 
but aS a Supreme means of mental recre- 
ation and enrichment.’’ 

On the other hand, M. J. Kuypers, in- 
spector-general of the educational system of 
Belgium, and chairman of one of the broad- 
casting sessions, said that ‘‘ broadcasting 
should be more or less recreative—some- 
times it is too specifically instructive.’’ 

Other countries actively represented in 
the meetings of the Broadcasting Section 
were Czechoslovakia, Italy, Denmark and 
Switzerland. 

In the College and University Section 
Professor Paul Monroe and Professor A. 
Declos brought out the differences between 
the United States and Europe in respect to 
secondary education—that whereas in the 
United States the right of every child to a 
full secondary education has been admitted 
for many years and more recently the right 
to university training, in Europe admission 
to universities is deliberately restricted by 
an examination system ‘‘in order to avoid 
the creation of an intellectual proletariat’’ ; 
and that accordingly ‘‘in the New World 
the universities are preoccupied with the 
problem of insuring such a diversification 
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of the educational powers as will meet the 
varying needs of every student,’’ while in 
a country like France the traditional ex- 
amination barrier is retained and more than 
half the candidates for admission are ex- 
cluded. Professor Carroll D. Champlin, of 
Pennsylvania State College, described some 
of the efforts that were being made in the 
United States to ascertain and 
needs of individual students. 

In a later meeting of the Universities See- 
tion, Dr. John Murray spoke of the need 
and the dangers of 


meet the 


for internationalism 
encroachment of nationalism on the uni- 
versities : 

Some institutions can be completely soulless and 
completely serviceable, but not a university. 

A university that loses its soul loses the best part 
of its claim to freedom. The new specialists need 
less than the old humanists. 
see his chance in the present state of the univer- 


Any dictator might 
sities. If the universities have lost their humanism, 
or the prophetic and magisterial tonés in preaching 
it, need a dictator hesitate? 

The present intolerance coincided with an inner 
confusion in the universities. I call it confusion 
rather than decline, for the remedy is plain, and it 
universities themselves. 


is in the hands of the 


Courage and skill and sustained effort will be 


And 


wanted. Some penitence will be wanted too. 


persecution may help. 

Sir Michael Sadler saw ‘‘national con- 
sciousness and a desire to meet new social 
and economic needs’’ as the chief reason for 
the unparalleled growth of universities in 
recent years in all parts of the world. As 
for the dispute between the new movement 
in education and what is most conventional 
in the old, Sir Michael felt that this was 
chiefly concerned with the right balance of 
different activities in the education of each 
individual : 

The new movement is not anti-intellectual, but 
doubts the validity of the view that the measure- 
ment of intellectual power and attainment solely by 
the customary technique of written examination is 
by itself a sufficiently exact criterion of the de- 
velopment of body and kind... . 

It is to the interest of the whole community that 
all kinds of education which are tolerable should 
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be tolerated; that variety of practice and experi- 
ment, which is the secret of progressive movement, 
should be welcomed and watched; and that in the 
training of children and young people the several 
groups within the State should have the opportunity 
of practising what their different convictions pre- 
scribe. 


EDUCATIONAL CRAFTS 


One of the most active and well-attended 
sections was that dealing with Educational 
Crafts, presided over by Principal Jona- 
than Lloyd, of Wales. 
ous demand for more attention to creative 


There was a vigor- 


opportunity for arts and crafts at every 
level of ‘*The 
crafts do not take their place in the post- 


the educational program. 


primary school system,’’ said Professor 
Krank Smith, of the University of Leeds, 
‘fand our treatment of them is too rigid, 
too formal, too pedantic. Unless the school 
can give some Joy in creative or active work, 
can develop some purpose that will function 
in after years, can bestow a measure of cul- 
ture and education through the familiar 
occupations of daily life, our educational 
rescue the vast 


will not serve to 


mass of our workers from the dehumaniz- 


system 


ing influence of modern industry and from 
the enervating effects of the passive en- 
joyment of leisure.’’ Educational crafts 
were still the Cinderella of the school eur- 
riculum, in the view of Col. E. A. Loftus, 
head master of Barking Abbey School, and 
A. W. Sheath, of Berkhamsted, said he ad- 
mired the vision and courage of headmas- 
ters who, ‘‘risking popularity with old 
boys’ organizations and even governing 
bodies, are prepared to break through the 
tradition surrounding the 
school activities.’ ‘‘We want more time 
devoted to arts and crafts,’’ said E. Healey, 
of Rotherham, ‘‘not only in schools and 
but our schemes of 


education. 


conservative 


universities, also in 
adult Practical education is 
more truly cultural.’’ Others in the Brit- 
ish group who spoke strongly in behalf of 


educational crafts were W. Jones, of Black- 
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and A. V. 
borough. 

In the Elementary Education Seetion 
M. G. Lapierre, of France, representing the 
International Federation of Teachers’ As. 


pool, Robinson, of Middle- 


sociations, showed how the correct teachiny 
of history in the schools would remove yari- 
ous types of misinformation with respect to 
other countries and thereby lead to better 
international understanding. The 
meeting, under the chairmanship of H. N. 
Penlington (England) was devoted to the 
topic: ‘‘The curriculum in primary schools 


whole 


in relation to internationalism.’’ 

Speakers in the Geography Section, of 
which Miss Erna Grassmuck, of the United 
States, was secretary, described the urgent 
need for the production of school maps on 
a more nearly uniform plan in conformity 
with geographical principles. They insisted 
that there was considerable evidence that 
true geographical studies are being over- 
shadowed by other subjects in the eurricu- 
lum and that in some countries geography 
is being practically crowded out. 


HEALTH EDUCATION STRESSED 


Health education was discussed in the 
important Health Education section and in 
several other groups, notably those devoted 
to home and school relationships and _ pre- 
school and kindergarten education. In the 
Health Section, presided over by Dr. Claire 
E. Turner, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Miss Ishbel MaeDonald, 
president of the International Federation 
of Home and School and also of the Home 
and School Council of Great Britain, put 
good health as one of the very first require- 
ments. ‘‘There must be thousands of chil- 
dren in this country and all over the world 
who are not physically fit to benefit from 
the education that is provided in the 
schools,’’ she said. ‘‘If we have these chil- 
dren who are unfit, what a waste there is of 
teachers’ effort and the educational sys- 
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m.’’ Miss MaeDonald did not sympa- 
ive with those who thought we 
pampering ”’ children by furnishing trans- 
rtation facilities and taking better care 
health in the schools than was formerly 


were 


‘‘The duty of the school is to produce as 
iny healthy, understanding and sane citi- 
’’ said Dr. F. G. Boudreau, 
Health Section of the 


‘*School hygiene and 


S as possible, 
iirman of the 
League of Nations. 
mmunity health authorities must work 
vether.’’ ‘‘Nutritional Needs in Regard 
Climate and Race’’ was the subject of a 
paper by Dr. H. V. Mottram, professor of 
physiology at London Dr. 
Maurice Mitman, divisional medical officer 
f the London County Council, warned 


University ; 


against the common infectious diseases, in- 

uding the common cold; and Dr. Ralph 
Crowley diseussed the special situation of 
the partially sighted child and his need for 

e combined efforts of medicine and edu- 
‘ation. The problem of mental health 
received attention, Dr. H. Crichton Miller, 

the Institute of Medical Psychology, 
London, pointing out that one element in 

modern child’s health was a decrease 
‘*Unless the mental health of the 
next generation is superior to that of this 
ceneration,’’ he declared, ‘‘civilization will 
resolve itself into an elaborate and inces- 
sant escape from reality. The tragedy of 
the situation lies in the fact that escape is 
valued as freedom.’’ 

A joint session of the International Fed- 
eration of Home and School with the Pre- 
School and Kindergarten Section was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Maria Montessori (Italy) 
and Mrs. B. F. Langworthy (United 
States). Dr. Montessori insisted that the 
child had been sacrificed in most of the pro- 
grams worked out by society, though actu- 
ally the child was the one being on whom 
the whole of humanity depends. ‘‘We are 
dealing with the future of humanity. Our 
aim is not merely to produce a happy being, 


in fear. 
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but to see to it that the whole future of hu- 
manity may be raised by him. This ques- 
tion of the little child les at the very root 
of the social problem.’’ Mrs. Langworthy, 
speaking as president of the National Con- 
cress of Parents and Teachers of the United 
States, told of the development of parent 
organization and parent education in recent 
years in the United States. 

Among those who spoke at the Pre-School 
Section program were Miss Alida Shinn, of 
Mills College, California, who was chairman 
of the section; Miss Mary Leeper, secretary 
of the Association for Childhood Eduea- 
tion, Dr. Susan Isaaes, head of the Depart- 
ment of Child Psychology of the the London 
University Institute of Education; Miss 
Grace Owen (England) ; Dr. William Viola 
(Austria) ; Miss Molly MeNeill (Northern 
Ireland), and Miss Agnes Muir (Seotland ). 

In the Home and School Section (Inter- 
national Federation of Home and School), 
speakers included Miss Ishbel MacDonald ; 
Miss Marie Butts, of the International Bu- 
reau of Education, Geneva; Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy ; Miss J. R. Crosbie; Miss Alice 
Gray, of Canada; W. J. S. Little, of Scot- 
land; Miss E. Brenda Voysey, of the Home 
and School Council of Great Britain; M. 
Paul de Vuyst, of Belgium, and M. Charles 
Garnier, of France. A paper by a Russian 
visitor on home and school work was also 
presented. 

Protests were registered in the section 
on ‘‘Rural Life Rural Edueation’’ 
against the tendency to employ teachers of 


and 


lower qualifications in the rural schools as 
compared with urban areas. The Social 
Adjustment Section discussed the problem 
of minorities, as presented by Norman Bent- 
wich, of the League of Nations; the educa- 
tion of indigenous peoples, including the 
North American Indians; education of Ne- 
groes in the United States, with Dr. Charles 
H. Thompson, of Howard University, pre- 
senting the main paper; and financial aid 
to equalize educational opportunities. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION CONGRESS 


Of twenty-three member countries that 
would normally make up the International 
Congress on Secondary Edueation, all but 
three were represented by delegates. The 
three absentees were Germany, Bulgaria 
and Greece, ‘‘the reorganization of associa- 
tions of teachers which is at present taking 
place in these countries making it impos- 
sible for them to send delegates,’’ according 
to the announcement made at the congress. 

The chief topie discussed was ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples and Conditions Governing Admission 
to Secondary Schools.’’ In a summary of 
the results of a questionnaire inquiry A. S. 
Treves showed that wide divergencies of 
opinion existed in the different countries; 
there was general agreement that poverty 
should not be a bar to opportunity in the 
secondary school, but no agreement as to 
whether secondary education should be for 
all or only for selected pupils. If there 
was to be selection, some countries would 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the 
elementary teachers; other countries would 
not have the elementary teacher consulted 
about it at all. There was a general ten- 
deney toward the opinion that admission 
should be on the basis of intellectual eapac- 
ity, but that this capacity should be re- 
vealed by a qualifying rather than a com- 
petitive examination. 

Agreement was reached by the meetings 
on the following five resolutions: 


(1) The term secondary education connotes all 
forms of post-primary education whatever be their 
curricula, which have for their chief aim general 
intellectual culture and moral development of the 
individual. 

(2) Such an education fits the individuals for all 
trades and occupations and should be available for 
all children capable of profiting by it, irrespective 
of race, religion, rank or means. 

(3) The entrance test must endeavor to estimate 
attitude rather than assess attainment. 

(4) All available information about the eandi- 
dates must be placed in confidence before the ex- 
aminers with their answers to the questions set in 
the examinations. 
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(5) So long as all post-primary schools do not 
come within the definition given above, every effort 
must be made to establish and maintain between 
them all possible contacts and exchanges. 


COORDINATION AMONG INTERNATIONALS 

Reference has already been made to the 
plan of cooperation between WFEA and 
IFAST and WFEA and IFTA. The plan 
as actually carried out will be in accordance 
with the following statement of policies and 
procedure, drawn up for the WFEA and 
IFTA by the Board of Directors and ae- 
cepted by the Delegate Assembly of the 
World Federation on Friday, August 16, 
and by the appropriate authorities of the 
two other organizations : 


(1) A condition precedent to closer working and 
coordination of effort between the WFEA and 
IFTA shall be that each organization shall pre- 
serve its identity and independence. 

(2) Subject to this, rationalization of effort shall 
be on the following basis: 

(a) The WFEA shall continue to place its 
major emphasis on general educational 
questions. 

(b) The IFTA shall continue to place its 
major emphasis on the professional and 
corporative interests of teachers. 

In order to prevent the possibility of mis- 
understanding, the connotation ‘‘ professional 
and corporative’’ shall be defined as generally 
including such matters as—(1) the conserva- 
tion of the individual and collective interests 
of schools and teachers; (2) tenure of teach- 
ers; (*’ salaries; (4) pensions; (5) legal de- 
fence ut teachers. 

(3) The WFEA and the IFTA will each engage 
wherever possible to endeavor to stimulate the mem- 
bership of the other. 

(4) Definite plans of cooperation should include 
provision whereby the World Federation shall make 
such grants as may be mutually agreed upon to the 
IFTA for the purpose of securing copies and copy- 
rights of the bulletins, reviews, reports, etc., pub- 
lished by it—such grants to be related to services 
rendered. 

(5) For the purpose of dealing with all matters 
of mutual concern, a Joint Committee of the two 
organizations shall be constituted. 

(6) Among the matters referred to the Joint 
Committee would be—(a) administrative coordina- 
tion; (b) joint conference and/or meetings; (¢) 
finance; (d) any difficulties arising from any ap- 
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ition from an association in membership with 
, organization for membership of the other. 


The Delegate Assembly of the WFEA 
ilso approved at its meeting on the 16th a 
nlan presented by the Board of Directors 
for the continuity of work and relations of 

» sections to the officials of the WFEA, 


as follows: 


1) That each section should be encouraged to 
issociate itself with local and national organiza- 
tions functioning in the same field. In this way 
some measure of unification of effort might be 
secured. 

2) That one aim of the sections should be to 
encourage the accumulation of material dealing 
with the problems in which the section is specially 
interested; to promote research and investigation 
in relation thereto; and so to make possible the 
dissemination of information through the WFEA. 

(3) That the sections be requested to collect 
publications having reference to the work with 
which they are associated and to supply the head- 
quarters of the WFEA with copies. 

(4) That when funds allow the Federation should 
undertake a more extensive publication of reports 
f educational activities and investigations. 

5) That when the financial position of the Fed- 
eration permits consideration should be given to 
the provision of appropriate office accommodation 
and seeretarial help for each of the sections. 

To enable the above recommendations to be im- 
plemented the Directors resolved that sections which 
may find it necessary shall be empowered to ap- 
point regional correspondents. 


RESOLUTIONS AND OTHER MATTERS 


One of the first matters taken up at the 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly on Fri- 
day, August 16, was a tribute to the late 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, to whose fore- 
sight and initiative the organization of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions was due. Delegates stood in silence 
iollowing the reading by President Mander 
of an impressive note on Dr. Thomas’s 
leadership, first as president, later as sec- 
retary general. 

The main business of the assembly had 
to do with resolutions that had come from 
the various sections. The report of the 
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Resolutions Committee, as adopted in 


slightly amended form by the assembly, was 
as follows: 
Herman Jordan Committee 

1. That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA, 
realizing the importance of visual and aural aids 
to education, would welcome a wider and better use 
of the radio and motion pictures in the promotion 
of world understanding, goodwill and peace. 

2. That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA 
urges its constituent and cooperating members to 
seek to secure a wider observance of Goodwill Day 
in the schools and other educational institutions 
throughout the world. 

3. That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA is 
also of opinion that on the days of ‘‘ National Cele- 
brations’’ appropriate reference should be made 
with a view to the furtherance of world under- 
standing, goodwill and peace. 

4. That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA 
affirms that true nationalism should recognize the 
interdependence of nations and the necessity of 
peaceful international cooperation under the Kel- 
logg Pact, and urges that facilities should be given 
for peace teaching according to the principles of 
the League of Nations. 

5. That this General Assembly of the WFEA 
sincerely desires that the peace of the world may 
be maintained and trusts that the efforts now being 
made to compose the differences between Italy and 
Abyssinia by mutual agreement will be successful. 


Home and School 
That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA re- 
affirms its belief that mutual understanding and 
close cooperation between home and school are es- 
sential for the true well-being of the child. 


Health 

1. This Delegate Assembly of the WFEA ap- 
proves and seeks to promote through educational 
authorities a policy which (a) provides working 
for all educational institutions in accordance with 
sound hygienic principles; (b) assures an adequate 
and efficient school medical service; (¢) provides 
a sound program of health training and instruction 
in all schools; (d) insures cooperation among ad- 
ministrators, teachers, medical officers and parents; 
(e) cultivates a public opinion in favor of the neces- 
sary financial expenditure. 

2. This Delegate Assembly of the WFEA de- 
clares that in view of the close relation between 
nutrition and health, the: proper nourishment of 
children requires the careful attention of all con- 
cerned. 
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3. In view of the significance of behavior and 
emotional development in childhood and later, the 
WFEA regards with approval the increased con- 
cern for the mental health of the school child. The 
Federation especially commends the recent efforts 
to combine the activities of school physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, educational psychologists, teachers and 
social workers for fuller understanding of the needs 


of individual children and young persons. 


Rural 
This Delegate Assembly of the WFEA reiterates 
its policy on rural education and requests the Di- 
to take all 


Governments and Education Authorities in all coun- 


rectors possible steps to press upon 
tries the urgent necessity of developing and im- 
proving the facilities for education in rural areas 
so as to bring it up to the same level of proficiency 


and effectiveness as that in urban areas. 


Pre School 

This Delegate Assembly of the WFEA declares 
that, having regard to the importance of the early 
days of childhood, suitable provision should be 
made by educational authorities for children under 


the age of compulsory school attendance. 


Educational Crafts 
That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA de- 
sires to draw the attention of the Departments and 
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Ministries of Education of all countries to 
urgent need for securing, at every stage of scho: 
life, up to and including the university stage, » 
fuller appreciation of the cultural significance 0; 
the arts and crafts and the importance of their 
practice in education. 

Facilities should be provided for the continuance 
of creative craft work throughout the school caree 


Social Adjustment 

1. That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA js 
of the opinion that equal educational opportunities, 
to the limit of their capacity to profit thereby 
should be provided for all children. 

2. That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA 
affirms the urgent need for raising the school-leay- 
ing age so that pupils may spend the years of 
adolescence under supervision and training. 

Geography 

That this Delegate Assembly of the WFEA 4d 
clares its conviction that the production of school 
maps on a unified plan and in conformity with 
sound geographical principles will tend to  pro- 
mote closer international cooperation. 


By vote of the Board of Directors the 
next biennial conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Edueation Associations will! be 
held in Japan in the summer of 1937. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

THE razing of an entire block of houses will 
begin about November 1 in preparation for the 
construction in the spring of a building to house 
the activities of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which will be constructed 
at a eost of $1,000,000. 

As previously announced, the university re- 
ceived recently an endowment for the Graduate 
School of $5,000,000 from the estate of the late 
Horace H. Rackham, of Detroit, who was for- 
merly a partner of Henry Ford. 

The new building will be one block north of 
the campus, adjacent to the Michigan League 
It 


out the greatly enlarged program of 


building. will contain all facilities for the 
carrying 
and researeh which is made 
possible by the Rackham Fund gift. Building 


and equipment will cost approximately $1,000,- 


graduate studies 








000, $4,000,000 to be permanently retained in 
investments for the exclusive use of this divi- 
sion of the university, as provided by the deed 
of gift. 

“Education is the chief method of effecting 
improvements in the social structure and the 
means of meeting problems of a social, political 
economical nature,” state the Rackham trustees 
in their announcement. “The gift will not only 
constitute a splendid memorial to Horace HI. 
Rackham, but will provide needed educational 
facilities of great value to the university and 
the people.” 

“This is without doubt one of the great con- 
tributions to higher education and one of the 
most important gifts ever made to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan,” President Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven stated. He pointed out that the demand fo: 
advanced study has been rapidly developing in 
recent years and that the funds now available 
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be spent in any kind of work on the grad- 
level. This will make possible a great en- 
vement of research work and will be espe- 
y valuable because important scientific and 
arly studies extending over a period of 
irs may be undertaken with the assurance of 


ort. 


THE NATIONAL RECREATION 
CONGRESS 


[ue twenty-first National Recreation Con- 


ss, bringing together more than a thousand 
yresentatives of governmental and private 
vencies interested in publie recreation, will be 

d in Chicago from September 30 to October 


under the auspices of the National Reere- 


m Association. In addition to representa- 
from federal 


ous states have appointed state representa- 


agencies, governors from 
es and the mayors of many cities are plan- 

- to attend in person or to send representa- 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of The 
Vew York Times, will be general chairman of 
e congress, which has for its theme, “New 
Frontiers in Reereation.” Governor Henry 
Horner, of Illinois, and Mayor Kelly, of Chi- 
cago, Will speak at the opening session on Sep- 
ember 30. 
e congress are John G. Winant, newly ap- 
pointed head of President Roosevelt’s Social 
Security program; John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Edueation; David Cushman 
E. C. Lindeman, Lorado Taft, Chicago 
iptor, and Conrad Wirth. Paul M. Pearson, 
ssistant director of the federal housing, will 


Among those scheduled to address 


diseuss reereation and publie housing develop- 
ments. Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of Chieago, and 

number of newly appointed officials of the 
Youth Administration are among those who will 
participate in a special diseussion of youth on 
frontier. Richard Schirr- 
mann, founder of the youth hostel movement in 
Europe, and Monroe Smith, head of American 
hostels for youth, will speak at a meeting de- 
voted to this topie. 

An evaluation of what the various emergency 
agencies under the New Deal have contributed 


the new reereation 


to the recreation movement will be made. Keep- 
ing leisure free from regimentation, and coop- 
erative planning for education-recreation service, 
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national and local, will be among the problems 
faced by the congress. Other problems to be 
discussed include spreading recreation into rural 
areas, inereasing the supply of trained leaders, 
using reereation to improve health, to reduce 
juvenile delinquency and to save children’s lives 
through safe provision for play. 

Newer developments in music, drama, arts 
and erafts, nature activities, athleties, sports, 
hobbies will be emphasized in the diseussions and 
in the exhibits. Delegates trom all parts of 
America are expected. 


nent citizens of Chicago constitute a sponsoring 


A large group of promi- 


committee and plans are being made to aequaint 
the visiting delegates with the many and varied 
recreation facilities and programs available in 


Chieago. 


THE OPENING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

YALE UNIVERSITY opened its two hundred and 
thirty-fifth academie year on September 27 with 
several additions to its faculty. Dr. Frederick 
S. Dunn has been named professor of interna- 
tional relations. He was called from the Johns 
Hopkins University, where he was chairman of 
the department of political science. He has also 
been executive secretary of the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations. 

The appointment of Dr. Dunn facilitates the 
program of enlarging the study of international 
relations, a policy which led to the establishment 
last year of a special department of interna- 
tional relations in the Graduate School. Dr. 
Dunn will conduct courses in Yale College and 
in the Graduate School in the fields of diplomacy 
and international administration. He will de- 
vote particular attention to the problem of inter- 
national administration on the American conti- 
nent and the work of the Pan American Union. 

Cecil H. Driver, of King’s College, University 
of London, will join the faculty as associate 
professor of government. He will give one of 
the introductory courses in government to un- 
dergraduates, and will also give an undergradu- 
ate course on “Political Parties and Publie 
Opinion.” In the Graduate School he will give 
a course on political parties. 

James Grafton Rogers, dean of the University 
of Colorado Law School and Assistant Secretary 
of State of the United States in 1931-33, has 
been appointed master of Timothy Dwight Col- 
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lege, which has been under construction during 
the past vear. Dr. Rogers, who has also been 
appointed professor of law, is especially known 
for his participation in the organized activities 
of the legal profession. 

Timothy Dwight College, the ninth of the 
undergraduate colleges, was made possible by 
the gift of Edward S. Harkness, Yale ’97, of 


New York City. The college is in Georgian 
Colonial style, and was designed by James 
Gamble Rogers. It has accommodations for 


180 students and is named in honor of two uni- 
versity presidents who bore the same name: 
Timothy Dwight, president from 1795 to 1817, 
and his grandson, president from 1886 to 1899. 


THE OPENING OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

CoLtumBiA UNiversiry began its one hundred 
and eighty-second academic year on September 
22 with ceremonies at which President Nicholas 
Murray Butler spoke on “The Perpetual Youth 
Problem.” The annual address was delivered 
by Dr. William Bell Dinsmoor, professor of 
archeology, whose subject was “New Trends in 
Humanistie Studies.” Trustees, members of the 
faculty and other officers of the university took 
part in the academic procession. 

Class and laboratory work in virtually all the 
departments of the university started on the 
eighteenth with an enrolment approximately the 
same as last vear, when for the winter session 
18,037. 
the full academic year, it is expected, will exceed 
by several thousands that of 1934-35, when 


it was The aggregate attendance for 


35,245 students received instruction. 

The number of applicants for admission to 
most of the departments was greater than in 
previous years. About 2,000 sought entrance 
to Columbia College, 550 being admitted to the 
freshman applicants 
numbered 1,300, an increase of 8 per cent. over 
In the Law School there were 460 


class. Graduate school 
last year. 
applicants, of whom about 230 were admitted. 
The Graduate School of Journalism reported 
Sixty-four 
students have been accepted by the school, which 


a record number of applications. 


opened this year as a purely graduate institu- 
The School of Business and the School of 
Optometry also showed gains. 

A new development, attributed to the depres- 
sion, is the large increase in the number of pro- 


tion. 
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fessional engineers who are enrolling in the late 
afternoon and evening courses in the Schoo! o{ 
Engineering. Eight courses in civil engineering 
will be open to university extension students for 
the first time. These studies will be directed by 
James Kip Finch, Renwick professor of ciyi] 
engineering. Instruction will be given in ad- 
vanced soil mechanies and its engineering ap- 
plications, structural analysis and design, elas- 
ticity and failure of structural materials, and the 
engineering of structures. 

The School of Architecture starts the aca- 
demic year with a “brighter outlook for the 
architectural profession and for the building 
industry,” according to Professor Leopold Arn- 
aud, chairman of the committee on administra- 
tion named by the trustees to direct the work of 
the school. 

Further developments of the new educational 
policy which went into effect last year and which 
emphasizes creative design and sound science is 
planned. A collaborative problem will be un- 
dertaken with the Juilliard School of Music. 
Sets for one of the operas to be produced by 
the Juilliard students will be designed by the 
students of Columbia, which plans further col- 
laboration in other fields. 

The department of fine arts and archeology 
will give new courses in fine arts at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, one of which will be 
open to the public without charge. Four ad- 
vanced courses of graduate study will also be 
given at the museum this year, the aim is to 
give actual practice in the analysis of original 
material by laboratory methods. 

In the School of Library Service, where a 
course in hand bookbinding was given for the 
first time during the spring semester last year, 
Kathryn and Gerhard Gerlach, graduates of 
the Leipzig State Academy of Graphie Arts, will 
give instruction in the afternoon and evening. 
Robert Josephy, director of the American In- 
stitute of Graphie Arts, will give a course in 
book design and production, and Georg Salter, 
formerly of the Graphie Arts Academy of 
Berlin, will lecture on the designing of book 
jackets. 


THE ANDREW CARNEGIE CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


AN announcement of the program of the An- 
drew Carnegie Centennial Celebration, which 
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will be held on November 25, 26 and 27 in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Washington and other cities 
nd eommunities throughout the country, has 
heen made by Dr. F. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 


P. Keppel, president of 
reest of the six Carnegie foundations in the 
United States. 

(ndrew Carnegie was born on November 25, 
1835, In a 
Scotland, the ancient Caledonian 
‘ich his family emigrated to America in 1848. 
was in Dunfermline that Carnegie built his 
first library and began in 1881 his series of li- 


weaver’s cottage in Dumfermline, 
-apital from 


‘i 


brary benefactions that continued until 1917, by 
which time he had built 1,946 free public libra- 
ries in the United States and 865 in other parts 
of the English-speaking world. 

The different Carnegie trusts in this country 
which will participate in the centennial celebra- 
tion, in the order of their establishment, are: 


Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 1896, which 
conducts an institute of technology, a museum of 
fine arts, a music hall, a museum of natural history, 
a publie library and a library school. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1902, de- 
voted to scientific research. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, 1904, to recog- 
nize heroic acts performed in the peaceful walks 
of life. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1905, to provide retiring pensions for 
teachers and to advance higher education. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1910, to serve the purpose indicated by its 
name. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1911, for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and un- 
derstanding among the people of the United States 
and the British Dominions and Colonies. 


While each of these organizations will observe 
the centennial with its individual program, all 
will join in the three principal events in New 
York City. These will consist of a special 
choral-orehestral performance in Carnegie Hall 
on Monday evening, November 25; a formal 
assembly at the New York Academy of Medicine 
on the evening of November 26, and a dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the evening of 
November 27. 

In addition, the American Library Associa- 
tion, which will participate with the Carnegie 
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trusts in the celebration, has suggested the theme 
of “One Hundred Years of Library Progress” 
for the Carnegie observance in public libraries 
The 
recommended exhibits depicting the great in 


throughout the country. association has 
crease in library facilities and emphasizing par 
ticularly local library progress, and has sug 
gested that local Carnegie observances be ar 
ranged. 

During the period of the centennial obser- 
vanee the New York Publie Library will have on 
display an exhibit of representative works made 
possible wholly or in part by Carnegie grants. 
A bibliography of these works is now being pre- 
pared by James Gourley, of the staff, under the 
supervision of Director Lydenberg. 

As a part of the centennial observance, the 
trustees of the Carnegie Corporation are pre- 
senting to all Carnegie libraries a reproduction 
of a portrait of Andrew Carnegie by Luis Mora, 
framed for permanent display. The corpora- 
tion is also making available through the Amer- 
ican Library Association a series of posters con- 
taining quotations from the writings of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Although the building of publie libraries was 
but one of Andrew Carnegie’s numerous bene- 
factions, it is the one, perhaps, for which he is 
known in the largest number of American com- 
munities. Mr. Carnegie’s libraries and the 8,182 
organs made possible through his donations to 
churches of the English-speaking world are usu- 
ally regarded as the most personal of his gifts. 
He devoted more than $60,000,000 to library 
construction work. His belief in the good that 
could be done through libraries resulted from 
the generosity of Colonel James Anderson, of 
Allegheny, Pa., to Carnegie and other poor boys 
of the community, in opening his private library 
of 400 volumes for their use, an incident which 
gave Carnegie a lifelong interest in books and 
reading. 

In the program of Carnegie centennial events, 
as tentatively arranged, the 
orchestral performance at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Monday evening, November 25, will be 
reminiscent and commemorative of the festival 
with which The Musie Hall, which Mr. Carnegie 
built for the civie and cultural advancement of 
New York City, was opened on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 5, 1891. 


special choral- 











On the day following, November 26, the 
formal assembly at the New York Academy of 
Medicine will be held as a memorial to Andrew 
Carnegie for his many benefactions in different 
fields for the advancement of mankind. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace and 
of Columbia University, will preside at this as- 
sembly, which will be addressed by Sir James 
Irvine, principal and vice-chancellor of St. An- 
drews University, Seotland, which with the other 
Scottish universities is the beneficiary of a Car- 
negie trust. Sir James Irvine will be the official 
representative at the American Carnegie cele- 
bration for the four British Carnegie Trusts. 
These are the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, Carnegie Trust for 
the Universities of Scotland and Carnegie Hero 
Fund Trust. Similarly, Dr. John Finley, of 
The New York Times, will represent the Car- 
negie trusts of the United States at the Carnegie 
Centennial Celebration in Dunfermline. 

The final event on the program in New York 
will be the dinner on the evening of November 
27 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at whieh Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, president emeritus of the 
Carnegie for the Advancement of 
Teaching, will preside. Dr. Keppel and Presi- 
dent James Bryant Conant, of Harvard Univer- 


Foundation 


sity, will speak. 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE CARNEGIE INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. THOMAS STOCKHAM Baker, for the past 
thirteen years president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, announced his retirement 
from active service on September 17 on account 
of ill health. The Board of Trustees, which ac- 
cepted his retirement with “great regret,” ap- 
pointed him president emeritus and unanimously 
nominated him for membership in their group, 
election being necessarily postponed, in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, until the next meeting. 

The New York Times, in an editorial ex- 


pressed the opinion that 


With the retirement to private life of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Thomas S. Baker, the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh loses the services of 
an educator of large views and rare constructive 


ability. Before he assumed the duties which he 
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now lays down after thirteen years the Institute 
was recognized as a good technical school which 
met the more practical, vocational needs of the 
Pittsburgh coal and iron district. 
it as a higher institution of learning, and elevated 
it to that rank by carrying out a policy which called 
for research and which added to the curriculum 
courses pursued only in the foremost colleges of 


He conceiy: | 


engineering. 


Dr. Baker attended publie school in Baltimore 
in preparation for his entrance to the Johns 
Hopkins University from which he graduated in 
1891 with the A.B. degree. He 
following year in Germany at the University 


} 


studied the 


of Leipzig and at several other German univer- 
sities, returning to receive the Ph.D. degree in 
1895. From 1895 to 1900 he taught German at 
the Johns Hopkins University and continued 
until 1905 to lecture there on modern German 
literature after he had joined the faculty of the 
Jacob Tome Institute, a preparatory school for 
boys at Port Deposit, Md., in 1900. He was pro- 
fessor of modern languages at the Tome School 
until 1909 when he became its director. 

The diversified interests of Dr. Baker are 
shown by the fact that in 1895 he published a 
volume entitled “Lenau and Young Germany,” 
and in 1901 he edited “The Sunken Bell,” the 
work of the German poet Hauptmann. From 
1895 to 1905 in addition to his aeademie work, 
he was music critic on the staff of the Baltimore 
Sun. 

Dr. Baker left the Tome School in 1919 to 
go to Pittsburgh as secretary of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and in 1922 he suc- 
ceeded the late Arthur A. Hamersehlag as presi- 
dent. 

Until a successor is selected, Dr. Charles 
Watkins, director of Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, will continue as acting president. 

In announcing Dr. Baker’s retirement, Samuel 
Harden Church, president of the board of trus- 
tees, said: 


The board has acted upon Dr. Baker’s wish for 
retirement with a most profound regret, all the 
members feeling what this step would mean as 4 
loss to the educational interests of Pittsburgh and 
the world at large. 

During the time that Dr. Baker has oceupied the 
presidency of Carnegie Institute of Technology he 
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leepened the resources of its scholarship and 
nded its influence until it is now recognized 
of the world’s great engineering schools. 
Baker has made Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
y practically a great reservoir for the ad- 
ment of scientific knowledge, particularly in 
evelopment of metallurgy in all its branches 
the knowledge of coal and its by-products 
» uses of industry. 
Dr. Baker expressed regret that his health 
ed him to retire. He said: 
request to be relieved of the presidency of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is the result 
I had a bad break- 
last year and have not yet fully recovered. 
d not think it was fair to the institute to have 
president who could not give his full time to his 


dvice from my physician. 


My association with Pittsburgh has been 


edingly happy. 


THE DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM JOHN 
COOPER 
De. WittiAM JOHN Cooper, professor of edu- 
tion at George Washington University; United 
States Commissioner of Edueation from 1929 
1933, died on September 19 at the age of 
y-two years. Dr. Cooper was elected super- 
ntendent of schools at Fresno, California, in 












1921. In 1926 he held the same position in the 
San Diego school system. In 1927 he was ap- 
nted state superintendent of publie instrue- 
tion and state director of education, which post 
held until he was appointed United States 
Commissioner of Edueation. 

Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Dr. Cooper’s suecessor 
as commissioner of edueation, writes: 


The United States lost an educational statesman 
f first rank with the death of Dr. William John 
Cooper, the eighth Commissioner of Education. 
School throughout the length 
breadth of the land are receiving a better quality 


children and 
f education due to the efforts of Dr. Cooper while 
le was United States Commissioner of Education. 
The conduet of American high schools, the train- 
ing of teachers, and the methods of financing 
school systems are being revised and improved in 
the light of three great national surveys of edu- 
cation conducted under the direction 


Commissioner Cooper. 
+} 


of former 
These three surveys were 
ie National Survey of Secondary Education, the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, and 
the National Survey of School Finance. He sum- 
moned outstanding leaders in education to co- 
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operate in conducting these surveys and other en- 
The last 
survey was cut short due to the depression. But 


the three volumes issued have had a profound in- 


terprises of the Office of Education. 


fluence. 


The Office of Education was reorganized to a 
considerable extent by Commissioner Cooper, 
and its service was extended into a number of 
pioneer fields in education. He seeured con- 
vressional and administrative approval for the 
creation of the position of assistant commis- 
sioner of education, and he added to the staff 
specialists in education by radio, the education 
of exceptional children, the education of Ne- 
groes, tests and measurements and comparative 
education. 

Having reorganized the Office of Education, 
he set about making its work known to thou- 
His 
written speeches as Commissioner of Education 


Many 


sands of teachers in hundreds of audiences. 


number two hundred and twenty-nine. 
others were given extemporaneously. 
Commissioner Cooper was acutely aware that 
depression proved that education was not ade- 
quately serving American life. Knowing this, 
he led the movement to re-vitalize home-making 
education and economic education, and he en- 
couraged other important reforms. Comment- 


ing on the depression, Dr. Cooper said: 


The engineering, agricultural, chemical, geolog- 
ical, and other technical departments have given us 
the trained men and the scientific discoveries which 
have shot up production. It is now up to the 
sociologists, the psychologists, the schools of busi- 
ness, political science, and other social science de- 
partments to help remove the curse of Midas from 
America. 


Under Dr. Cooper’s guidance, the Office of 
Education also developed close cooperation with 
the National Edueation Association, the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, the National 
Parents and Teachers and numerous other or- 
ganizations. 


Congress of 


Dr. Cooper’s definition of education, pub- 
lished in School Life, is as follows: 


Human education is a process of individual 
growth and development beginning with birth and 
ending only with death, requiring at the outset 
much effort on the part of others in discovering, 


nourishing, and directing inherent potentialities, 
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but at self- 


During this entire proc- 


every stage demanding increasing 
reliance and self-control. 
ess the individual learns to observe and analyze his 
natural environment, to modify it to his needs, and 
to adjust himself intelligently to nonalterable econ- 
ditions; to comprehend the social environment in 
which he finds himself, to understand how it came 
to be what it is and how it can be changed, and to 
appreciate the mutual ‘‘give and take’’ character 
of human association to the end that he may not 


only demand his own rights and opportunities but 
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also will discharge to the full his economic anq 


social obligations. 


Since his resignation as commissioner of edy 
cation, Commissioner Cooper has served as pro- 
fessor of education at George Washington Uni. 


Summer Session this year. He was driving 
west to California with Mrs. Cooper when he 


was suddenly stricken near Kearney, Nebraska. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALBERT N. JORGENSEN, professor of edu- 
eation at the University of Buffalo, was elected 
president of the Connecticut State College on 
Is. He Dr. Charles C. 
who the close of the 


September succeeds 
MeCracken, 


academie year, Dr. Charles Burt Gentry having 


resigned at 


been since acting president. 


Dr. HerMAN GERLACH JAMES, formerly presi- 
dent of the South Dakota, at 
Vermillion, took up his work as president of 


University of 


Ohio University, Athens, at the opening of the 
college year. He succeeds the late Dr. Elmer 


3urritt Bryan, who died on October 15. 


Dr. JAMES N. Rue, whose four-year term as 
superintendent of public instruction for Penn- 
sylvania expired on May 27, and who was for- 
merly principal of the Schenley High School, 
has again taken up his work as principal, this 
time at the Langley High School, Pittsburgh. 
He sueeeeds Dr. F. E. Fickinger, who has retired. 


Dr. WiiuiAM T. Root, Jr., who has been head 
of the department of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for the past six years, 
has been appointed dean of the Graduate School. 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, of the Mellon 


Institute, has been acting dean since Dr. L. P. 


director 


Sieg resigned to become president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Dr. LeopoLp ARNAUD has been named chair- 
man of a committee to carry on the administra- 
tion of the Sehool of Architecture, Columbia 
University, until such time as a successor to 
Dean Joseph Hudnut, who has resigned to ac- 
cept a post at Harvard University, is selected. 
Other members of the committee are Dr. Cecil 
C. Briggs and Jan Ruhtenberg. 


Dr. WourGANG KOEHLER, formerly head of 
the Psychological Institute at the University ot 
Berlin, has been appointed visiting professor of 
He will 


conduct seminars in systematic psychology and 


psychology at Swarthmore College. 


in the philosophical implications of modern 
science. 

Dr. GustavE Orro ARLT, since 1931 associate 
professor of German at Indiana University, has 
been named full professor in the department o! 
German at the University of California, Los 


Angeles. 
Dr. Puitie L. GAMBLE, instructor in eco- 


nomics at Mount Holyoke College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of economies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mrs. Sara M. Coo.ipeés, assistant professor 
of home economies at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, has been appointed assistant professor 
of home economies at the Massachusetts State 
College. 

WivcMartH I. JAcoss, head of the department 
of physies at Mercersburg Academy, Pennsy!- 
vania, has been made assistant head master. 
George F. Hamer, Jr., has been appointed head 
of the physics department. 

Dr. Epwarp N. Dietricn, superintendent oi 
the Bueyrus, Ohio, schools, has been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools for the state. 

Joun H. Moriarty, formerly of the Engineer- 
ing Societies’ Library, has been appointed libra- 
rian of Cooper Union, New York City. He sue- 
ceeds James B. Howlett, who has resigned after 
seven years of service. 

Dr. Epwarp R. Murrow, assistant director of 
the Institute of International Education, has 
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appointed director of radio talks for the 
Columbia Broadeasting Company. 
y returned from an extended trip through 


Mr. Murrow 


nd and Europe. 
siTeD States District JupGeE W. CALVIN 
Chesnut, lecturer on law at the University of 
Marvland, has become a member of the Board 
He 


eeds George M. Shriver, who has resigned. 


Regents of the University of Maryland. 


Dr. KENDALL EMERSON, managing director of 
National Tubereulosis Association and see- 
of the American Publie Health Associa- 
has been elected to the Board of Trustees 
Smith College. 
Ar the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Helen 
A. Field, formerly head of the Junior High 
School of the Ojai Valley School, Calif., and 
Dr. William C. Arnold, formerly visiting pro- 
ssor of edueation at Buffalo State Teachers 
College, have joined the faculty of the School 
Edueation as assistant professors of educa- 
Miss Katherine Tucker, of New York, 
who has served as general director of the na- 
mal organization of Public Health Nursing, 
0 has joined the faculty as professor of 
nursing edueation and director of the new de- 
partment of nursing education. In the same 
department will be Dr. Annie W. Goodrich, of 
Summit, N. J., and Mrs. Elizabeth K. Porter, 
Dr. Goodrich, dean emeritus of 
the Yale University School of Nursing, has been 


of Pittsburgh. 


appointed lecturer on nursing education. 

New appointments at Ohio University, Athens, 
nelude Professor Lawrence Carl Mitchell, of the 
University of South Dakota, as head of the de- 
partment of fine arts, sueceeding H. N. Hooven, 
who was assistant professor; and Dr. Irwin V. 
Shannon, of the University of Tennessee, who 
succeeds Lucius R. Ransom as director of social 
service in the department of sociology. Dr. 
Allan Garfield Gruchy, of the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., will fill the vacancy 
left by Professor Carl Hanson, professor of 
finance, who is on a year’s leave of absence. 


New members of the staff at Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., are Dr. S. Kerby-Miller, Rhodes 
scholar, formerly instructor and tutor at Har- 
vard University and professor at the University 
of Missouri, as visiting professor in history and 
philosophy; Dr. Matthew Riddle, graduate of 
Reed College and Harvard Medical School, as 
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medical adviser for men; Gordon Davis, new 
director of the Portland Civie Theater and 
formerly associate professor of English and 


Dramaties at Stanford University, to give work 
in “The Art of the Theater’; Henry Scott, 
rraduate of Harvard and Munich Universities, 
in the history of art; Frederick Courts, graduate 
of Reed, with an A.M. from the University of 
Oregon, as instructor in experimental psychol- 
ogy; Miss Eleanor Bradley, Brown University, 
Reed 
College entered its twenty-fifth year on Septem- 
ber 13. 
in the course of the year. 


as graduate assistant in social science. 


The anniversary will be duly celebrated 


A COMMITTEE of five, headed by Representa- 
tive William P. Cole, Jr., was appointed on 
September 20 by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Maryland to recommend a eandi- 


date for president of the university. Other 
members of the committee are Clinton L. Riggs, 


Baltimore; J. Milton Patterson, Cumberland; 
John E. Raine, Baltimore, and Mrs. John L. 
Whitehurst, Baltimore. 


of the United States District Court, named by 


Judge Calvin Chesnut, 


Governor Nice last week to the Board of Re- 
Dr. W. 
W. Skinner, president of the board, acted as 


gents, attended his first board meeting. 
chairman. The presidency of the university has 
been vacant since last June, when Dr. Raymond 
A. Pearson was forced by the board to resign. 
Since the resignation H. C. Byrd, director of 
athletics, has been acting president and, accord- 
ing to press reports, many of the regents are 
in favor of his election to the office. 


Dr. FERNANDO OCARANZA, rector of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, and part of the 
faculty resigned on September 17. This action 
followed the official closing of the university by 
the faculty after it had been closed by a stu- 
dents’ strike. The majority group of students 
and a majority of the professors have named 
as provisional rector Balbino Davalos, a law- 
yer, formerly minister to Sweden, Russia, Ger- 
many and Great Britain. The university, which 
was founded in 1551 and inaugurated in 1553, 
has been in continuous turmoil in recent years. 
Since its release from government control there 
have been charges that the university was domi- 
nated by Catholie influences and other charges 
that the government would give a subsidy to the 


institution only if its social policies were taught. 
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At the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association held in Ann Arbor on September 6, 
the following testimonial, engrossed on parch- 
ment and signed by Professor Albert T. Poffen- 
berger, president of the association, and Pro- 
Donald G. 
presented: “We, members of the American Psy- 
chological Association, present this testimonial 
to James McKeen Cattell, a founder of the Asso- 
forty years ago, in 


fessor Paterson, secretary, Was 


and its President 
vrateful appreciation of his distinguished ser- 


We honor him for his 


ciation 


vices to Psychology. 
eminent achievements in experimental psychol- 
the scientific 
analysis of differences. We 
rrateful for his services to psychology through 


ogy, mental measurement, and 


individual are 
this Association, for the journals which he has 
founded and edited, for his contributions to the 
establishment of psychology among the sciences, 
and for his devotion to the eause of science in 
The testimonial was presented in 
absentia, as Dr. Cattell attending the 
Seventh American Scientifie Congress in Mexico 
City, as delegate of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the National Academy of Sciences, 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Seienee and the American Psychological As- 


general.” 
was 


sociation. 


PRESENTATION will be made of the Frederic 
Ives Medal for 1935 to Dr. George Ellery Hale, 
honorary director of the Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory of the Carnegie Institution, at the annual 
dinner of the Optieal Society of America, which 
meets at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
24 to 26. Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, will ac- 
cept the medal on behalf of Dr. Hale. 


from October 


In honor of Dr. Witmer Stone, vice-president 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, who has made a life-long study of the 
birds and plants in that region, an emergency 
landing field for migrant birds has been estab- 
lished at Cape May Point, N. J. The project is 
the National Association 
with the support of the 
Society. The tract is a 
ground for many thon- 


under the auspices of 
of Audubon Societies, 
New Jersey Audubon 
natural concentration 


sands of migrant birds. 


AT the convocation at Rutgers University on 
September 20, Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president, 
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presented bronze medals and citations to |); 
Charles H. Whitman, head of the department o; 
English, and George A. Osborn, university 
brarian. 


The British Medical Journal reports that Si 
Thomas Barlow, the distinguished English phy: 
cian, celebrated his ninetieth birthday on Sey. 
tember 4. He has made a gift to the village 
Wendover of a five-acre recreation ground an) 
special playgrounds, which will shortly be ayai! 
able for the children. 


Dr. HEINRICH BRUENING, from 1930 to 1933 
chancellor of Germany, will give a series of |e¢. 
tures at the Lowell Institute, Boston, during the 
annual publie lecture season, which begins oy 


October 7. 


Dr. JoHN Pierson McCaskey, for fifty years 
principal of the Boys’ High School, 
Pa., died on September 19 at the age of ninety. 
seven Dr. MeCaskey was secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
from 1866 to 1921 and editor of The Pennsy/. 
vania School Journal during the same period. 


Laneca ster, 


years. 


Association 


Dr. Cart Barus, professor of physics at 
Brown University from 1895 until his retirement 
in 1926 and dean of the university’s graduat 
department for twenty-three years, died on Sep- 
tember 20, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


Dr. CHARLES JAQUES GOODWIN, since 15!) 
head of the department of Greek at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, died on September 19, at the age ot 
sixty-nine years. 


Dr. JAMES De L. WILLIAMSON, a member of 
the board of trustees of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and from 1921 to 1923 acting president, 
died on September 17 at the age of eighty-six 
years. 


Dr. CHARLES W. Henry died on September 
14 at the age of fifty-seven years. From 195! 
to 1934 he was president of King College, Bris- 
tol, Tenn., resigning because of ill health. 


Miss Mary Emity Corneuu, daughter 0! 
Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell University, 
died on September 17. She was eighty-seven 
years old. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president, 
and Dr. A. R. Mann, provost, were among tli 
honorary pall bearers. 
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i». CHARLES HENRY RICHARDSON, professor 
neralogy and geology and director of the 
m of Natural Science at Syracuse Uni- 

ty, died on September 19 at the age of 


three years. 


1897 


Cincinnati 


De. CarL ZIEGLER, since director of 
| edueation of the 


., died on September 20. 


public 
He was seventy- 


x vears old. 


Pennsylvania State Conference for the 
ation of Exeeptional Children planned to 
its annual meeting in Harrisburg on Sep- 

ber 27 and 28. Dr. Lester K. Ade, Superin- 
ndent of Public Instruction, expected to ad- 
Programs for 


ss one of the general sessions. 
hers of the mentally and physically handi- 
pped were prepared for section meetings on 
These inelude subjects of interest to 
blind and partially sighted; cardiac, nutri- 
nutrition-tubereulosis clinicians; deaf; or- 










venic baekward, orthogenie disciplinary and 
restoration; orthopedic; speech correction and 
hard-ot-hearing; vocational education and voca- 
nal guidance. 


Ar the invitation of the American Association 
he Advancement of Science, the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
ety, has arranged to sponsor a lecture at the 
ter meetings of the association. This lecture 
ntended to symbolize the cultural value of 
nee and the interest of scientifie men in the 
anistie relations of their research. The first 
‘annual Phi Beta Kappa lectures will be 
lelivered at the St. Louis meeting at a general 


an affiliated so- 


uublie session on Wednesday evening, January 
The speaker will be Dr. Frederick J. 
i. Woodbridge, Johnsonian professor of phi- 
hy at Columbia University, formerly dean 

the faeulties of political science, philosophy, 
pure science and fine arts. The subject of the 
ecture will be “The Claims of Science.” 


1, 1936. 


Tue University of London has issued invita- 
tions for the Anglo-American Historical Confer- 
ence to be held in London next year. The con- 
ference will be the fourth in the quinquennial 
series Which began in 1921, and will meet at the 
Institute of Historical Research. Dr. A. F. 
Pollard, honorary director of the institute, will 
preside over the conference. 
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By the will of William Wallace Near, Toronto, 
Queens University has received a trust fund of 
$50,000 for the purpose of financially aiding 
students attending the school, or for establish- 
ing scholarships. The will definitely states that 
no seeurity or interest charge is necessary to 
obtain the 
full power over the fund. 


loan. It gives the sehool trustees 


THE physical examination of all school chil- 
dren in Tokyo was recently undertaken. Those 
examined comprised 344,448 boys and 332,139 
girls between 7 and 15 years of age in the pri- 
mary schools; 56,710 children were found to be 
near-sighted and 2,135 astigmatic; 26,964 suf- 
fered from trachoma and 5,756 from color- 
blindness; 3,585 children had some defects of 
hearing. Those who 


largement of the cervical glands amounted to 


had inflammation or en- 


28,413, enlarged tonsils 132,768 and _ favus 
35,064, 
ACCORDING to the report of the London 


County Council on the health of British school 
children, as quoted by The British Medical Jour- 
nal, the proportion of children of subnormal nu- 
trition in London in 1912 was 12.8 per cent.; by 
1934 it had been reduced to 4.6 per cent., the 
lowest figure ever attained for London; and 
that, it is said, does not tell the whole story, 
because nearly all the cases now returned as 
subnormal are very slightly so, whereas in years 
gone by much grave malnutrition was ineluded. 
The number of children found definitely mal- 
nourished out of 138,000 examined was only 
This number, 138,000, represents 
the elementary school children examined last 


twenty-one. 


year in the three statutory age groups—namely, 
entrants, children aged 7 and children aged 11 
vears. In addition, 63,000 “leavers” 
amined, and the total number of inspections, 


were eXx- 
reinspections and special inspections was above 
half a million. The seventh and eighth years 
appear to be the eritical age for boys from the 
point of view of nutritional state. Girls of this 
age are more sedate, serene and sedentary than 
their brothers, who engage in feverish activities 
which overtax their immature strength. The 
London County Council has established five ex- 
perimental nutritional centers for 1935-36; it is 
intended to earry out 
into the causes of failure to reach a satisfactory 
nutritional state in the case of certain children. 


a more extended inquiry 











Investigation will be made of family budgets 
and dietaries, and advice will be given to par- 
who were examined 


ents. The school “leavers” 
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showed in nutrition and also in cleanliness gy 
improvement on the younger groups, but 
dental condition they were slightly inferior. 


DISCUSSION 


GANDHI AS AN EDUCATIONIST 
Aut too often has the world heard of Mahatma 
Gandhi as saint or statesman. A modern Isaiah, 
he is presented to us as a prophet calling upon 
his people—ard the people of the world—to 
We have had 


pictures of the holy man, seantily dressed, mov- 


tread the path of righteousness. 


ing up and down the plains of Hindustan 
preaching the gospel of simplicity and dedica- 
tion, plying the symbolie spinning wheel, releas- 
ing from age-old bondage the outeaste and the 
oppressed. Then, too, there is conjured up be- 
fore our mind’s eye the vision of this guileless 
saint matehing his wits with the British states- 
men at the Round Table Conference in London. 
The Mahatma, as the world is rightly led to 
believe, has no truck with equivocation which 
to him is a species of violence; and yet his 
straightforward, non-violent technique has con- 
founded the most astute British diplomatists. 
In other words, we have always thought of 
Gandhi as a holy saint who in a marvelous 
manner combines the qualities of a rare states- 
man. 

That Gandhi is a specialist in child psychology 
and in education is not duly appreciated by the 
world. Had he been 
Gandhi would have most probably devoted his 
entire energies to the amelioration of the under- 
privileged and to the education of the people. 
I shall but three illustrate 
Gandhi’s excellence as a child psychologist and 


born in a free country, 


cite instanees to 


educationist. 
GANDHI AND THE ENGLISH CHILDREN 


In London at Kingsley Hall there was held a 
pow-wow between Gandhi and the children of 
the neighborhood. His technique was simple 
He told the English children 
He 


and effective. 


about “‘Hindese’”! (i.e., Indian) children. 


1 The author has coined the word ‘‘ Hindese’’ to 
obviate the confusion in the American mind be- 
tween the people of India and the American Indian. 
It is derived from Hind, the indigenous word for 
India, and may be used, like Chinese or Japanese, 
both as an adjective and as a noun.—H. T. M. 


spoke of the common interests that children ql) 
over the world have, to wit, learning, playing 
and having a good time. The conversation Jed 
to possibilities of quarrels among playmates, 
Gandhi asked, “How many of you hit the oppo- 
nent when you felt your rights were denied or 
you were called names?” One boy triumphantly 
The others were meekly ex. 
Gandhi patted the boy on the back 


raised his hand. 
pectant. 
and said, “Bravo! I see you are an hones 
boy.” Continuing, he said: “You should stand 
up for your rights, but you can convince your 
opponent much better by arguing with him, by 
reasoning with him, by showing him the wrong 
The way of love is better than the 
way of fighting.” The sweetness that permeated 
the room as Gandhi and the children were talk- 
ing was beyond compare. To the children of the 
East End of London he is not a Mahatma, nor 


England, but Uncle 


he has done. 
J 


an arch-rebel against 
Gandhi. 


GANDHI AND MONTESSORI 


The meeting between Madame Montessori and 
Gandhi in England brought two lovers of chil- 
dren face to face. Mme. Montessori spoke no 
English, but her Latin ardor and facial expres- 
sions were more eloquent than the translations 
by her secretary. At the reception given him by 
the Montessori Training School, Mme. Mon- 
tessori went into rhapsodies over the great sou! 
of Gandhi. Said she: 


The Soul of Gandhi, the great Soul of which we 
are so conscious, is here with us incarnate in his 
bodily form. The voice we shall soon have th 
privilege of hearing is that voice which sounds 
throughout the world. He speaks, and not merely 
with his voice does he speak but with his whole 
life. Such a rare thing is this that when it hap 
pens every ear listens. Noble Master! I am 
proud that the voice which is privileged to welcom 
you here should be the voice of one of the Latin 
races—a voice from Rome, the great city of Rome, 
the cradle of the religious thoughts of the West. ... 
Thought of the world civilization and thought of 
the child—this is what links us and brings us 
together in your presence, O Master! ... 
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Mahatma’s reply contains some neat ob- 
ns on child psychology. “The children,” 
andhi, “have perhaps a finer sense of 
than you and I have. The greatest lessons 
if we would but stoop and humble our- 
we would learn not from grown-up 
men but from the so-called ignorant 


Here is his response to Mme. Montessori’s 


Madame, you have overwhelmed me with your 
is. It is perfectly true, I must admit in all 
lity, that, however indifferently it may be, I 
jeavor to represent Love in every fiber of my 
ng. JI am impatient to realize the presence of 
y Maker who to me embodies Truth, and in the 
rly part of my career I discovered that if I was 

ize the Truth I must obey, even at the cost 

my life, the Law of Love. And having been 
ssed with children, I discovered that the Law 
Love could best be understood and learned 
ugh little children. Were it not for us, their 
gnorant poor parents, our children would be per- 
tly innocent. I believe implicitly that the child 

s not born mischievous in the bad sense of the 

term. If parents behave themselves while the child 

is growing, the child will instinctively obey the 

Law of Truth and the Law of Love. ... 

\s I was watching those beautiful rhythmic 

ents of the children, my whole heart went 

to the millions of children of the semi-starved 
villages of India. 

Believe me, from my experience of hundreds—I 

vas going to say thousands—of children, I know 

t they have perhaps a finer sense of honor than 

and I have. The greatest lessons in life, if 

would but stoop and humble ourselves, we would 

rm not from grown-up learned men but from the 

so-called ignorant children. Jesus never uttered a 

loftier or a grander truth than when he said that 
isdom cometh out of the mouths of babes.’’ 

| believe it. I have noticed in my own experience 
that if we approached babes in humility and in 
innocence we would learn wisdom from them. 


THe NEw PEpaGoGy 
Recently the Mahatma made an important 
statement regarding the technique of educating 
children. In the present anti-untouchability 
campaign attention is being focused upon the 
education of the children of Harijans (i.e., God’s 
children, the new name given by Gandhi to the 


untouchables) and upon adult education among 
Harijans. Warning against slavish imitation 
of the modes and methods of present-day 


schools, Gandhi says: 


We have to recognize that we get Harijan chil- 
dren with great difficulty to attend any school at 
all. We can not expect any degree of regularity 
in them and, thanks to our past criminal neglect, 
they are so unkempt that we have, in the begin- 
ning stages, to handle them in a manner wholly 


different from the ordinary. 


Then the Mahatma goes on to enunciate ¢er- 
tain fundamental principles of elementary teach- 
ing. They are so profound and so well put that 


I reproduce the statement verbatim: 


On first admission their (the children’s) bodies 
have to be minutely examined and thoroughly 
cleaned. Their clothes might have to be cleaned 
and patched. The first daily lesson, therefore, will 
for some time consist of applied hygiene and sani- 
tation and simple needle-work. 

I should use no books probably for the whole of 
the first year. I should talk to them about things 
with which they are familiar and, doing so, correct 
their pronunciation and grammar and teach them 
new words. I should note all the new words they 
may learn from day to day so as to enable me to 
use them frequently till they have them fixed in 
their minds regularly. 

The teacher will not give discourses but adopt 
the conversational method. Through conversations 
he will give his pupils progressive instruction in 
history, geography and arithmetic. History will 
begin with that of our own times, and then, too, 
of events and of persons nearest us, and geography 
will begin with that of the neighborhood of the 
school. Arithmetic will begin with the sums ap- 
plicable to the pupils’ homes. Having tried the 
method myself, I know that infinitely more knowl- 
edge can be given to the pupils through it, and 
without strain on them, than can be given through 
the orthodox method, within a given time. 

Knowledge of the alphabet should be treated as 
a separate subject altogether. The letters should 
be treated as pictures which the children will first 
be taught to recognize and name. Writing will 
follow as part of the drawing lesson. Instead of 
making daubs of their letters, pupils should be 
able to make perfect copies of the models placed 
before them. They would not, therefore, be called 
upon to draw the letters till they had acquired 


control over their fingers and the pen. 
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It is criminal to stunt the mental growth of a 
child by letting him know only as much as he ean 
get through a book which he can incoherently read 
We do not that if a child was 


cut off from the home life and was merely doomed 


in a year, realize 


school, he would be a perfect dunce for 


He picks up information and lan- 


to the 
several years. 
guage unconsciously through his home, not in the 
| 


school-room. Hence do we experience the immense 


difference between pupils belonging to cultured 
homes and those belonging to uncouth homes, which 
are no homes in reality. 

In the 
master is expected to treat his occupation seriously 


know that, in 


scheme I have adumbrated, the school- 
and feel one with his pupils. I 


putting the scheme into operation, the want of 
schoolmasters of the right type is the greatest diffi- 
culty. But we shall not get the right type till we 
have made the right beginning. 

I must postpone the consideration of the stage 


when we have to arm the pupils with books. 


The principles enunciated by Gandhi are in 
conformity with the most advanced pedagogy of 
America and Soviet Russia—physical examina- 
tion, story-telling, the conversational method, 
the visual method of instruction, edueation 
rooted in social experience and flowing back into 
social experience more enriched and vitalized. 

It is fitting poetic justice that the children 
of the underprivileged in India should be to-day 
the recipients of education based upon the most 
up-to-date pedagogical principles. The above 
pedagogy alone is sufficient to 


father of 


statement on 
Gandhi to 


edueation in 


be considered the 
The 


profitably study Gandhi’s pedagogy and watch 


entitle 


modern India. world may 
the results of its application in contemporary 
India. 
Haripas T. Muzumpar, 
Author and lecturer: forme rly 
a fellow and member of the 
faculty, department of sociol- 
ogu, University of Wisconsin 
New York, N. Y. 


A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF 
BABYLONIAN MATHEMATICS 
THE Babylonian mathematical literature fur- 
nishes the only known instance of a system of 
numerical notation in which exactly the same 
symbols are employed for fractions and integers. 
If we would now employ the same principle all 
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the numbers of the form a. 10", n being a » 
tive or negative integer or zero, would be pre 
sented by the same notation. For example, the 
notation 702 would represent not a single ny) 
ber but any one of the terms of the folloy 
infinite geometrie series: 

, 7020, 702, 70.2, 7.02, .702, .0702, 

is, initial zeros, terminal zeros and thy 
Our numer 
‘al notation would therefore not express a 


That 
decimal point would not be used. 


numerical values but merely congruences (fact 
10) just as that of the ancient Babylonians 
expresses congruences (fact 60). 

Teachers who find it difficult to familiarize 
their students with the use of common fraction 
might at first be inclined to think that 
ancient Babylonian system is superior to 
own. A little reflection reveals the fact that its 
simplicity is partly due to the use of the bas 
60 which enabled them to represent the common 
fractions 4, 4, t+, 4 and 4 in the form of 30, 20, 
15, 12 and 10, respectively. The base 60 entails 
a multiplication table extending to 59.59, 
volving 1,770 distinet products. It is unreason 
able to think that the ancient Babylonians 
memorized all these products, and this may 
explain the fact that so many such tables have 
been found among their extant mathematical 
tablets. The existence of a system of notatio1 
in which all the terms of the geometrie progres- 
sions whose common ratio is the base of the sys 
tem are represented by the same notation 1s, 
however, a striking and unique faet in the his 
tory of elementary mathematies. 

Just as the extensive use of unit fractions 
with different denominators on the part of th 
ancient Egyptians is clarified by the considera- 
tion of the elementary question relating to 
different ways in which a given rational number 


The 
can be represented as the sum of distinct unit 
fractions! so the avoidance of a difference be- 
tween the notations for fractions and integers 
on the part of the ancient Babylonians may ! 
clarified by a consideration of the mathematical 
elements involved therein. It should be noted 
in this connection that when numbers are used 
in the measuring of quantities they express 
merely the ratios between the quantities mea- 
When various 
1G. A. Miller, ‘‘A Few Theorems Relating to the 


Rhind Mathematical Papyrus,’’ American Mathe- 
matical Monthly, 38: 194-197, 1931. 


ye 


sured and the units of measure. 
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units have ratios to each other which are 
rs of the base of the number system the 
‘rent terms ofa geometric progression whose 
in ratio is this base express the measure 
same quantity with respect to the differ- 

its of measure. 
. fact that we could get along with a num- 
stem in which the ealeulations with frac- 
and integers are identical is proved by the 
xistence of such a system among the ancient 
lonians. Considerations relating to the 
bility of such a system now raise questions 
irds the most useful conception of num- 
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ber, which should be of especial interest to those 
dealing with teaching the use of numbers. Many 
mathematical methods have become obsolete, but 
the fact that they were once popular seems to 
imply that they have some merits which may still 
furnish enlightenment. This fact constitutes one 
of the main incentives for the study of the his- 
tory of elementary mathematics on the part of 
the teachers of this subject and tends towards 
an insight into the unity of all scientifie 
knowledge. 
G. A. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A CURRICULUM OF CHRISTIAN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
\ FAR-REACHING movement is under way to 
nize the freshman and sophomore eurricu- 
In 1933 


nittee of Midwestern Lutheran edueators 


Midwestern Lutheran colleges. 


spent the summer at the University of Chicago 

ake a general survey of the place of the 
Christian college in society and the church to- 
Its report was printed under the title 
“Trends and Issues Affecting Lutheran Higher 
Education” and widely cireulated. This year a 
similar committee the at the 
University of Minnesota to work out a eurricu- 


spent summer 


it Christian general education. The report 
s published by the Augsburg Publishing House, 
Mint eapolis, Minn. 


n working out the curriculum, the committee 
| three aims—to make the junior college edu- 


more vital, more economical and more 
unmistakably Christian. 

here is little argument that the achievement 
these three aims is the test whether the Chris- 
college will have a place of significance in 


he church and society in the next generation 
he mass movement into the college, the stu- 
‘ent mortality from the freshman to the junior 


vear 


ir, the persistence of electives and specializa- 
on, the fetish of preparing for professional 
and graduate study, above all the individual 
material suecess idea of education in an age of 
profound social and spiritual need, make much 
of college education in the freshman and sopho- 


more years rather incoherent, incomplete and 
unrelated to life. The gap between tradition 
and reality has become so wide that unless the 
Christian college can bridge it, it is losing its 
meaning and value. 

While the need of reorientation with life is 
fundamental, the financial troubles of the Chris- 
tian college are the most apparent and pressing. 
The current method of meeting them is by eur- 
tailing faculty salaries and by more careful 
selection of students who can pay tuition, room 
and board. 

The the 
America in the last generation, in accepting the 


record of Christian colleges in 
secularization movement and in submitting to 
the scientific movement in higher education with 


Hardly 


less stupid is the current method of meeting the 


its externalization, has been stupid. 
financial difficulties. The Christian college exists 
the 
people, who brought untold sacrifices between 


for the sons and daughters of Christian 


1919 and 1929 for the unique expansion of 
Un- 


less these young people are given their oppor- 


Christian higher education in that period. 


tunity for an education now, they have missed it 
for life. 
judgment to save the institution and the educa- 
tional machine at the 
youth. Furthermore, starved faculties can only 
lead to loss of morale and enthusiasm. That is 
still the short eut to educational mediocrity and 


It seems such a strange perversion of 


expense of bewildered 


insignificance. 
The obvious course of meeting the financial 
problems is to devise a system of education 








$40) 


which is economical, within the means of the 
church and her young people, and at the same 
time thorough. 


Above all, the Christian college 


must be un- 
Christianity is an evalua- 
tion, an interpretation, a way of life. It is a 
the light of life 


acquires order, meaning, purpose, value. Amid 


mistakably Christian. 


point ot reterence in which 


the present disintegration of the shibboleths of 


our scientific, industrial, middle-class, individ- 
ualistie society, the supreme issue in life is again 
to have a philosophy of life. 

outlook, the 


point, the Christian faith, the Christian sense 


The Christian Christian view- 


and passion of humanity are the distinctive ele- 


ments of a Christian higher education. Through 
them a Christian higher education acquires 


unity, direction, purpose, power, even in an 


age of profound change. When the Christian 
these in the secularization 
sold its 


As it regains 


much of 
the 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


college lost 


movement of past generation it 
them it will have a place in society to-day which 
is essential and which no other institution ean fill. 
To meet these aims of making Christian 
higher education more vital, more economical 
and more unmistakably Christian, the committee 
has worked out a curriculum of Christian gen- 
eral education. 
In the 


first place, Christian higher education is defined 


Four thoughts control the curriculum. 


in terms of personal growth and not mere knowl- 
edge or indoctrination. In every field, the test 
is the desirable change in the student, the per- 
sonal acquisition of insights, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, abilities. 

In the second place, the curriculum is student- 
centered and functional. It is doubtful whether 


any curriculum in higher edueation has so ecom- 
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pletely broken with the subject-matter tradition 
and emphasized the functional approach as this 
In the third place, the curriculum is integrated 
with life. It is that on the one hand by embrace 
ing every important field of living in its seop 
It is that on the other by testing every part oi 
the curriculum by its significance for life to-da 
Finally, every part of this curriculum is in- 
tegrated into a coherent Christian view-point ot 
reality. The Christian view-point is not only 
present in the courses in religion, it is explicit 
in the natural and the social sciences and in the 
humanities. 
During 
the coming year various of the Midwester: 


The present curriculum is not final. 


Lutheran colleges will work over one or the other 
curriculum field experimentally. Next summer, 
on the basis of this experience, the committee 
will meet again to make the final revision. 

The greatest difficulty in introducing a cur 
riculum of general education is the reeducation 
of faculties. The specialized, factual, narrow 
education of present faculty members is the 
exact opposite of what is needed to give a broad 
education for life. Not only is greater breadth 
and interest in life to-day needed but philosophic 
depth. Only when the metaphysical founda- 
tions of the various disciplines are clearly 
grasped and understood is it possible to define 
aims and to weave together the various cur- 
riculum fields into a coherent view of life. 

In order to introduce the faculties of the 
Midwestern Lutheran colleges to the implications 
of Christian general education, a two-day con 
ference has been arranged to be held at St. Olai 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, at the end ot 
November. 

O. H. PANNKOKE 

QUITMAN, GEORGIA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

How to meet the needs of the publie school 
system in view of the city’s budget difficulties is 
a problem which will give many a headache to 


members of the Board of Estimate. From 
10,000 to 12,000 new students have come into 
the high schools and voeational schools this 


fall, and teachers must be provided for them. 


law must be 


Salary increments mandated by 


financed. The evening high schools, operated 
under a curtailed program for several years, 
may lose their regents charters unless the num 
ber of sessions is increased. More than a thou- 
sand teachers who served in regular vacancies 
with the title and pay of substitutes must, under 
a ruling of the State Education Commissioner, 
be accorded the status and pay of regulars. 

In addition, the Board of Edueation plans 
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year to bring about substantial reduction 
average size of classes. This is a policy 
edueational soundness of which ean not be 
ted; it will prove an expensive procedure, 
vever. The board proposes, too, to appoint 
. teachers for physically handicapped chil- 

<9 that the large number of home-bound 
rsters now without instruction of any kind 
- be visited oceasionally by a member of the 
ruction staff. 
has been badly neglected these last few 


School buildings, whose up- 
keep 
ears as an economy measure, have reached the 
stage where painting and repairs can no longer 
postponed. 
All in all, the Board of Edueation has re- 
ested an appropriation of $141,434,000, an 
rease of $8,000,000 over the allowance for 
e current year. Sinee the state’s share of the 
equested allowance, $54,481,000, is little more 
in what it gave for 1935, the city has been 
asked to bear most of the contemplated rise of 
$8,000,000. 
It will be interesting to see what the Board 
Estimate, one of whose members chided the 
Board of Edueation recently for not submitting 
“ideal” budget, does now that the figures are 
before it. The eutting process has already been 
begun, with the Budget Director, as the Mayor’s 
representative, the first to wield the knife. In- 
licative of the capriciousness with which the 
la Guardia administration tackles many impor- 
nt questions is the fact that the Budget Di- 
rector has tentatively cut out appropriations 
requested for reduction of elass size, for exten- 
sion of evening schools and other pedagogieally 
sound proposals while he has permitted to re- 
in unchallenged a request to establish a pet 
et of Mayor La Guardia’s—a new high 
school specializing in musie and art. Musie and 
ire now taught in virtually every high school 
the city. Should a central school specializing 
these subjects be set up at a time when earnest 
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forego regents eredit because of economies, or 
when proposed reductions in class size must be 
waived ?—The New York Sun. 


Ir is quite in character for America, as it is 
for Scotland, that one of Scottish birth should 
be ealling a million children to school in this 
cosmopolitan city—the largest school district in 
America and probably in the world—in char- 
acter for America, since people of every tongue 
are gathered here, in character for Scotland, 
since she has furnished a good part of the En- 
glish-speaking world with leaders or with teach- 
ers of leaders. And to judge from the faces of 
the pupils as pictured in yesterday’s Times, they 
are a happy lot, glad to be called back to the 
school, from tenement and street—if not from 
They no longer “creep 
Like the 


wonderful creature in the perennial story of the 


seashore and mountain. 
unwillingly” to their compulsions. 


Domsie of Drumtochty, they “sing melodiously” 
through the land—the prophecy of a better day, 
for hope is still in the hearts of all who enter. 
While there is physical crowding and little 
prospect of reducing the size of classes, the 
the Dr. 
individualizing instruction. 


administration of 
the 
There are economic limitations, but the zeal of 


dominant note in 


Campbell is 


the teachers enjoying the freedom that is given 
to make such adaptations will be a factor in ae- 
complishing much despite these limitations. In 
furtherance of this individualizing purpose it 
is planned to make special provision for the 
The 
projected high schools of music and art must 


“veniuses” as well as for the backward. 


wait, and the use of sound films in teaching. 
But all the new projects and processes look 
toward an equality of educational opportunity 
—that is, enabling each to make the most of 
what he has, which 
gression. With a million and more children and 
teachers in school for their five-day week they 
are our best defense for democracy ahead.— 


is the true equality in pro- 


nt 


ts in the evening schools may be forced to 


The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


NATIONAL EDUCATION INFORMATION 
CENTERS 

Tue “Bibliographie Pedagogique Internation- 

ale” is just now coming into the United States 


from the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, at 2 Rue de Montpensier, Paris. 
Its compilation and publication is one of the 
steps being taken by the International Institute 
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to keep educators in every country informed as 
to the most important things that are published 
on education in all the other countries. 

The this 1932 


when the institute, acting on the advice of one 


first step in process came in 
of its stronger committees, began constituting in 
each country a National Education Information 
Center that would work with the institute and 
with the other centers in exchanging authentic 
and accurate data. Progress in setting up the 
centers was so rapid that by 1934 the institute 
could and did print a “Handbook of National 
Educational Information” and in- 
brief sketches of constitution 


and principal activities of the 


Centers of 


the 


institutions to 


cluded in it 


which the 33 centers then in operation were at- 
tached. 
Canada is connected with the National Couneil 


of Education, 5 Queen’s Park, Toronto, and the 


For example, the National Center in 


National Council is described as an “institution 
1919 the 
liaison and promoting collaboration between the 


set up in for purpose of providing 
various provinces in the matter of education.” 
The National Center in France is with the Musée 
Pédagogique, 29 rue d’Ulm, Paris; the one for 
the United States is in the Office of Education at 
Washington. 

This 1934 handbook contains also lists of the 
principal pedagogical periodicals published in 
27 countries: Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Iceland, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 


land, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
States and 


Yugoslavia. These lists are of in- 





MAJOR TRENDS IN COLLEGIATE 
ENROLMENTS 


I. A COMPARISON OF TRENDS IN SECONDARY AND 
IN COLLEGIATE ENROLMENTS 

TABLE I illustrates the familiar fact that both 
secondary and collegiate enrolments increased 
with extraordinary rapidity in the period 1900- 
1930: but with that familiar fact the present 
study is not concerned. 

The facts essential to the present study which 
are brought out by Table I are, first, the fact 
that the two increases proceeded with a remark- 
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estimable value to edueators in 
States. 


tainable here often only after several days o» 


the | nite 
Formerly such a compilation was , 


even a few weeks of work. 

The “Bibliographie Pedagogique Interna: 
ale,” which I mentioned in the first paragray 
of this article, followed naturally and logica 
It is the institute’s first experiment in a selecte 
bibliography of works and articles dealing wit) 
national education systems, issued mainly 
1934, though there is oceasional reference 
prior publications of special value. Thy 
tional centers in 24 countries—Argentine, Ays 
tralia, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Estonia, { 
United States, France, Great Britain, Greece. 
Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Luxembourg, Norway, Netherlands, Po- 
land, Sweden and Czechoslovakia—contributed 
the references given in the 142 pages of th 
bibliography. Again the Internationa! Institut 
is saving any worker in comparative education 
many hours of trying and sometimes fruitless 
labor, and librarians may now check their shelves 
against the lists and know better what they lack 

In a 1935 supplement to the 1934 handbook, 
the institute announces the establishment of tiv: 
more national centers—Finland, India, Lithu 
ania, New Zealand and Seotland—bringing thx 
total to 38, and carries on its lists of principa 
pedagagical periodicals by additions for Argen 
tina, Bulgaria, China, Finland, India, Japan, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Switzerland and t! 
United States. 


3UREAU OF EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 





{ 


able degree of parallelism; and, second, the fact 


that the collegiate growth did not quite keep 
These tacts 
are shown directly in Columns E and G. 
Table II illustrates similarly the increases, 
the parallelism and the diminution in the rate 
of collegiate increase in the period 1920-195. 
The parallelism is shown most strikingly 
Column E, for which, however, the availabl 
figures extend only to 1927-1928. Column B 
shows that the rate of collegiate increase dimin- 
ished very sharply toward the end of the perio’ 


pace with the secondary growth. 
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TABLE I 


SECONDARY AND 


C 


Total 
graduate 
and pro 
fessional 
students 


Total 
“college 
and 
normal” 
students 


Total 
secondary 
students 


695,903 
1,111,393 
2,494,676 


wot 
1,799,867 1,085,799 


-The figures in Columns A, B, C and F are from the United States Department 
(Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 2), 


Survey of Education, 1930-1932 
referred to as BS 30-32). 
f Edueation 1931-—32”’’), p. 6; 

"), p., 25; those in Column F 


JII—De Jy 


COLLEGIATE 


The figures in Columns A 


ENROLMENTS, 1900-1930 


G 
Ratio of 
under 
graduate 
students 
to high 
school 

graduates 


D 1D 
Ratio of 
under- 
graduate 
to sec- 
ondary 
students 


Total 

under 
graduate 
students 


High 
school 
graduates 


94,884 
156,429 
311,266 
665,223 


of the Interior, 
Washington, 1935 (here 
(“Statistical Sum 


and B are from the Preface 


those in Column C are from Chapter III (‘Statistics of Higher Educa 
are from the Preface, p. 7. 


TABLE II 
SECONDARY AND COLLEGIATE ENROLMENTS, 1920-1932 


A 


Resident college 
enrolments in 
all institutions 
of higher 
education 


two years 


1154117 


-The figures in Columns A, B, C and E are from BS 80-32. 
» graduate and professional students as well as undergraduates) 
The figures in Column E are assigned to the years in which the 


ns © and E are from the Preface, p. 7. 


hool students graduated from high school. 
Column D shows that the ratio of resident 
to high-school 
ipped notably at the very end of the period. 


enrolments graduates 


An interesting study of this diminution in a 


ilar local situation is afforded by C. B. 
De- 
He shows that while the number of 

tes of fifteen Cleveland high schools in- 
ed trom 4,634 to 6,738 in the period 1928- 


his article, “A Proportionate 


'), the percentage of these graduates certified 


\lmission to college diminished from 48 per 
1928 to 24 per cent. in 1933. 


\ COMPARISON OF TRENDS IN COLLEGIATE 
\ND IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSION AL2 
ENROLMENTS 


ble III gives striking demonstration of a 


t which in general is well known: that whereas 


Journal of Higher Education, 6: 89 ff, 


Per cent. of 
increase in 


1D) 

Per cent. of 
high-school 
graduates at 
tending college 
the next year 
after gradua- 


D 


Ratio of resident 
college enrol 
ments to high- 
school gradu- 


High- 
school 
graduates 


11,266 


> 


e 


561.469 


The figures in Columns A and B (which 
are from Chapter III, p. 13; those in 


in times past the college was primarily a gate- 
way to the graduate and professional schools, the 
TABLE III 


COLLEGIATE AS COMPARED WITH 
FESSIONAL ENROLMENTS, 


GRADUATE AND PRO- 


1900-1930 


A B c 
Ratio of 
graduate 
and pro- 

fessional to 
collegiate 
students 


Graduate 

and pro 

fessional 
departments 


Collegiate 
depart- 
ments 


1899-1900 

1909-1910 .. 
1919-1920 .. 
1929-1930 .. 


104,098 
174,213 
341,082 
753,827 


a 
= 
33 
) &- 


5. 





Nore.—tThe figures in Columns A 


and B are from 
BS 30-82, Chapter III, p. 25. They do not include 


students in teachers colleges and normal schools. 

2 The term ‘‘professional’’ is used in Sections 
I-IV of this study in the sense in which it has been 
used in the Biennial Surveys prior to that for 1930- 
32. Its application is to schools of theology, law, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy and vet- 
erinary medicine; and to such schools alone. See 
BS 30-32, Chapter III, p. 27, n. 6. 
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percentage of college graduates going on into If one considers the present situation 

such schools has in recent decades diminished college of arts and sciences in relation to + 
sharply. To-day only about one college gradu- other four types of institutions as contrast; 
ate in five or six goes on to a graduate or pro- with the situation which existed fifty or six: 
fessional school. years ago, the change is, of course, very grea: 


The implications of this tremendous change indeed. In the eighteen-seventies the indepen 
in the destination of the collegiate constituency dent college of arts and sciences dominated the 
have not yet been duly accepted or weighed. field of collegiate education with an undispute) 

domination. The institutions which could fair\ 
I11. Tue INDEPENDENT Four-YEAR COLLEGE IN _ be elassified as “universities and large insti! 


fy 


RELATION TO COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS tions of complex organization” could be nuy 
oF OTHER TYPES bered on the fingers of one hand. Technologies 


The best working classification of institutions institutions were very few; teachers colleges a: 
of collegiate education is that devised in 1932 Junior colleges had not yet entered significant 
by a committee of the Association of American Upon the scene. 

Colleges, under the chairmanship of President The first published report of a United State: 
Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, and Commissioner of Education, for the year 1s7 
now used by him in his studies of college enrol- lists 337 “colleges and collegiate institutions.” 


ments published annually in Scnoon anp Theological, legal and medical instruction at t! 


Society. That classification is as follows: time were given largely in independent schools 


Study of the figures for collegiate and profes 

. Universities, : sarge sti ions Com- . . : . - 
uiversities, and Large Institutions of Com-  .igna] education given in this first report ind 
lex O izati “ 
tex rganization . ~ . 

o a cates that in 1870 there were only two institu 

2. Colleges of Arts and Sciences ; . . ae 
‘ "1 _— tions in the country which could fairly be ealled 
3. Independent Technical Institutions ; ha f ae : : 
1. Technological Institutions universities in anything like the modern sensi 


2. Teachers Colleges Harvard, with 655 undergraduates and 492 pro- 
4. Junior Colleges fessional students, and Michigan, with 402 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS, 1934-35 


A B Cc D 10) KF 
Universities 


: ‘rgraduates 
and large in Undergraduates 


aitenitann iF in et ig Colleges Techno- : Total 
complex or and large In- of arts logical Teachers Junior (B through F 
ganization stitutions of and institu- colleges colleges 

total full-time complex sciences tions 


yrganizatior 
enrolment Ba a 








Enrolments .. 369,594 272,201 170,666 60,931 54,534 90,404 648,676 


Percentage of . 
| ar $12.0 26.3 9.4 8.4 13.9 100 


Note.—The enrolment figures in Columns A, C, D and E are taken from Raymond Walters, SCHOOL Ay 
Society, 40: 785 ff., 1934. The institutions covered include ‘‘all but a very few approved institutions.” The 
figures are for full-time students. The figure in Column B is reached as follows. The percentage of total 
collegiate-graduate enrolment (excluding teachers colleges and junior colleges) which consists of graduate and 
professional students in 1929-30 was 16.2. (See Table III above. 145,296 is 16.2 per cent. of the sum of 
753,827 and 145,296. The table in BS 30-32, from which the material for my Table III was taken, does not 
include teachers colleges or junior colleges.) This percentage had not changed substantially since 1920. | 
know of no reason to think that it has changed substantially since 1930. The total full-time collegiate 
graduate enrolment for 1934-35 (excluding teachers colleges and junior colleges) is 601,191 (the sum of the 
figures in Columns A, C and D of the present table). 16.2 per cent. of this figure is 97,393. The graduate 
and professional enrolment is to be found almost entirely (though not quite entirely) in the universities and 
large institutions of complex organization. I have therefore deducted this figure, 97,393, from 369,594, the 
result being 272,201. Since some graduate and professional students are enrolled in institutions, such as 
Oberlin College, which are classed as colleges of arts and sciences, the figure of 271,201 is relatively somewhat 
too small, and the figure of 170,666 for the colleges of arts and sciences is relatively somewhat too large: bul 
I know no statistical basis for the slight correction which would be involved. The enrolment figure in Column 
F is taken from W. C. Eells, ScHoout AND Society, 41: 205 ff., 1935, and specifically from the figures for fres) 
men and sophomores given in the last table on p. 206. These figures do not include 15,735 other junior college 
students classified as “Specials.” These figures are for the college year 1933-34: I have used them _ withou 
alteration in Table IV, although the actual number of students in junior colleges in 1954-35 was doubtless 
considerably larger. 
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eraduates and 649 professional students. The results given in Table IV are, I be- 

ther institutions, Columbia, Pennsylva- lieve, the best that can be reached statistically. 
nd Virginia, were approaching university There are certain relatively minor considerations 
The development of agricultural and which, if they could be given statistical expres- 
je schools was just beginning. There sion, would bring some modification of these 

me eighty normal schools; but their work results; but I am satisfied, after careful explora- 
arcely nia the collegiate level. tion of these considerations, that such modifiea- 


vy safely be said that in the eighteen- tions would tend to cancel each other, and to 


les Mm 
les Ti 


. F P J 1 
indertook collegiate work went to institu- table. 


ore than 90 per cent. of the students leave the percentages about as they stand in the 


which were essentially independent col- 3 Two such considerations, one of which would 
tend slightly to increase the percentage of the uni- 
versities and diminish the percentage of the colleges 
In the autumn of 1935 the totals and per- of arts and sciences, and the other to increase the 
percentages of the junior colleges, are suggested in 
: the note to Table IV. Others are the fact that 
eated in Table IV. President Walters’s figures (in Columns A, C, D 


ros of arts and sciences. 


ntages were, at least approximately, as indi- 


TABLE V 
RATES OF INCREASE IN ENROLMENTS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS, 1922-1935 





A B € E 
Fifty-eight uni- 
versities and Fifty-two col- Eleven Teachers 
large institutions leges of arts technological 
of complex and sciences institutions 
organization 
Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent Percent- 
_age of Enrol. , age of Enrol- , age of Enrol-__, 28¢ of Enrol _age of 
increasé ments increase ments increase ments increase ments increase 
over over ; 
1921-22 1921-22 


colleges Junior colleges 


Enrol- 
ments 





12,124 


! 


Inte 
— 


34,706 

36,728 

36,877 

39,837 

38,104 

' 37,874 

269,519 35. 37,754 
‘ 23 36. 37,410 
: 37,140 

36,836 

, ‘ 35,561 
258,459 30.: 34,621 
271,997 37. 35,256 


7) 


58,896 4.4 20,559 


j 
pnt © 


OAS 
nO QW 


—_ 
*- 
= 


85,207 51.0 27,095 


) 
l | 


i? 4) 
Ub 
jem md pa 


© 
ou 
to 


114,618 103.1 44,855 


2 AS2 ~1 00 00 
AKIO ISVS 


wo 


na 


118,411 109.8 55,616 


et et 
QA 
war 


n 


138,720 145.8 85,063 601.6 


l 
Mont 
pS 
S09 09 o> 
i oT 


Notr.—The 58 “universities and large institutions of complex organization” are: 32 institutions under 
public control, namely, C. C. of N. Y., Indiana, Miami, Ohio State, Penn State, State C. of Washington, State 
U. of Montana, the Universities of Akron, Alabama, California, Cincinnati, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
S. Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and West Virginia; and 26 institutions under 
private control, namely, Boston U., Brown, Catholic U. of America, Clark, Columbia, Cornell U., Dartmouth, 
Fordham, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, New York U., Northwestern, Princeton, Rutgers, Stanford, Syra- 

l Tulane, the Universities of Chicago, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, and Rochester, Vanderbilt, Washington, 
Western Reserve and Yale. 

The 52 colleges are: Allegheny, Amherst, Bates, Beloit, Bowdoin, Bryn Mawr, Coe, Colgate, C. of St. 
Elizabeth, C. of Wooster, Cornell C., Denison, DePauw, Dickinson, Earlham, Franklin, Goucher, Hamline, Haver- 
ford, Hobart, Kenyon, Lafayette, Lawrence, MacMurray (formerly Illinois Woman’s C.), Marietta, Middlebury, 
Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Pomona, Randolpk-Macon (Women), Reed, Ripon, Rockford, Smith, 
Swarthmore, Trinity (Conn.), Trinity (D. C.), Tufts, Union (N. Y.), Vassar, Wabash, Washburn, Washington 
= Jefferson, Washington and Lee, Wellesley, Wells, Wesleyan, Western, Whitman, William Jewell and 

illiams., 

The 11 “technological institutions” are: Cal. Tech., Case, Clarkson, Iowa S. A. and M., M. I. T., Polytech. 
va - a Purdue, Rensselaer Polytech., Rose Polytech. Inst., Stevens Inst. of Tech. and Worcester 
olytech. Inst. 

In the very few cases in which the figure for a given institution is missing for a given year I have sup- 
plied that figure by taking the average of the figures for the preceding and following years. In the case of 
New York University President Walters gives for the years 1921-22 and 1922-23 the figures for all students 
but not those for full-time students. I have supplied the figures for full-time students by assuming the same 
ratio of full-time to all students to have held in these years which held in the same institution in the follow- 
ing year. 

President Walters’s figure of 1,640 for Middlebury College for the year 1930 is clearly an error for 640 
(the figures for the preceding and following years are 655 and 635). I have corrected this figure accordingly. 

The enrolment figures in Column D are from BS $0-82, Preface, 5. These figures are for the regular 
college year, and do not include summer sessions. 

The enrolment figures in Column E are from H. G. Badger, The Junior College Journal, 5: 336, 1935. 
Mr. Badger is assistant statistician in the United States Oftice of Education. 
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relative rates of growth of the various 


The 
types of collegiate institutions during the last 
fourteen years are shown in Table V. The year 
1921-22 base date because that is 


the first year for which President Walters gath- 


is chosen as 


ered college as well as university statistics. 


TABLE VI 
RATE OF INCREASE IN 58 OTHER COLL! 
AND SCIENCES, 1928-1935 


GES OF ARTS 


Percentage of 


Year Enrolments increase over 
1921-22 

1927-28 &.8 
1928-29 ...... 9.5 
1929-30 ...... 10.1 

8.3 

6.7 

3.5 

2.1 

0.6 





NOTE The year 1927-28 is chosen as base date be 
cause for that year President Walters added figures 
for a considerable number of colleges for which he 
had not previously given figures The percentage of 
8.8 is assumed arbitrarily on the basis of the corre 
sponding figure in Table V. The other percentages 


are correct upon the assumption that the percentage 
S.S Is correct 

The 58 eolleges concerned are: Agnes Scott, Albion, 
Alfred lt Baker U., Birmingham-Southern, Carleton, 
Carthage, Centre, Colby, C. of New Rochelle, C. of St. 
Catherine, C. of St. Teresa, Colorado C., Connecticut 
(., Converse, Davidson, Doane, Dominican, Drury, 
Elmira, Eureka, Florida State C. for Women, Franklin 
and Marshall, Gettysburg, Grinnell, Hamilton, Heidel- 
berg, Howard, Lllinois C Illinois Wesleyan, Knox, 
Lake Erie, Lake Forest, Macalester, Mills, Monmouth, 
Morningside, Muhlenberg, North Central, Occidental, 
Otterbein, Park, Kadeliffe, Randolph-Macon (Men), 
Rosary, Simmons, Simpson, Sweet Briar, U. of Chat- 
tanooga, I of Redlands, I of the South, Western 
Maryland, Westminster (Pa.), Wheaton (Mass.), Wil- 
liam and Mary, Wilson, Winthrop and Wittenberg. 


This list comprises all the colleges of arts and 
sciences (other than those covered in Table. V) for 
which President Walters gives figures from the year 
1927-28 on, except the four following, which I have 


omitted for the reasons indicated : Claremont, because 
the drop from 821 in 1927 to 48 for the next year for 
which figures are given indicates a change in statisti- 
eal base so great as to vitiate the series of figures for 
Claremont; St. Lawrence University, similarly, be- 
cause of a drop from 3,462 in 1929-30 to 677 in 1930— 
31; and Hunter College and the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, because, though classified as colleges 
of arts and sciences, they are highly atypical of such 
colleges as a group. Both have large enrolments; 
both are publicly supported; and both specialize in 
the training of teachers. 


The enrolment figures in Columns A, B and C 
are taken from the annual studies of President 





and E) are relatively less complete than those given 
by Professor Eells for junior colleges (in Column 
F) ; that President Walters’s figures (which include 
‘fall but a very few approved institutions’’) ap- 
pear to be, relatively, somewhat less complete for 
colleges of arts and sciences than for universities; 
that certain institutions classified in his list (by 
their own desire) as colleges of arts and sciences 
might probably be more accurately classed as uni- 
versities or as teachers colleges; and that his figures 
for teachers colleges do not include collegiate stu- 
dents in normal schools. 
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Walters. 
tions of the type concerned, but represent 
total numbers of full-time students for a]] +), 
institutions of the types concerned for which 
President Walters gives data from 1921-22 9) 


They are not complete for al] inst); 


The figures in Column A represent 58 out of th; 
105 “universities and large institutions of eon. 
plex organization” listed in President Walter’. 
latest study, and may unquestionably he yp. 
garded as establishing the rate of growth for this 
The figures 

large and adequate 
The 52 coleg 


as may be seen by inspection of the list followi 


institutional type as a whole. 
Column B 
sampling of the college field. 


constitute a 


Table V, inelude most of those colleges 

are generally recognized as very strong colleges 
This sampling is, moreover, supplemented }y 
data given in Table VI, which shows ¢losel; 


similar results. 


The figures in Column (C 


resent a much smaller sampling; and I am not 


disposed to insist upon the value of the res 


in this case. Inspection of President Walters’s 


figures for a much larger number of institutions 
of this class for the last six or seven years leads 
me, however, to believe that if the figures for a 
had been available for 


these institutions 


Z 


entire period, the results would have been 
to those indicated by the sampling. 

The enrolment figures in Columns D and FE are 
from Bureau of Edueation sources, and repr 
sent complete, or approximately complete, totals 
for the institutional types concerned. 

The enrolment figures in the several columns 
of the table are therefore not comparable with 
each other: the significance of the table lies in 
the figures for percentages of increase for the 
several institutional types. These figures ar 
comparable with each other. 

It is of course true that the figures in Columns 
D and E represent enrolments in institutions to 
which other institutions of the same type are 
constantly being added; whereas the figures in 
Columns A, B and C represent enrolments in 2 
fixed number of institutions. But this serves 
simply to emphasize the fact that the types — 
represented in the last two columns are swiltly 
growing types, while the others are not. It it 
were practicable to amend the statistics in the 
first three columns in such a way as to allow 
for both the establishment of new institutions 
and the discontinuance of old institutions, the 
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ition of the percentages would not be 
nt. 
study of the lists of collegiate insti- 
n recent Biennial Surveys, together with 
other sources of information, indicates 
ng the institutions listed in the Biennial 
, for 1920-22 which were then properly 
ble as Colleges of Arts and Sciences there 
bout forty which have either been dis- 
or undergone such changes as to be 
rer properly classifiable as independent 
of arts and sciences. About twenty-five 
to have been discontinued; about ten 
heeome junior colleges; two or three have 
ved with other colleges; and two have gradu- 
to the university class. Similar study 
tes that among the institutions listed in the 
Survey for 1930-32 which are properly 


hle as colleges of arts and sciences there 
which are, or appear to be, new foun- 
us, five which have graduated from junior 
status, and one which, formerly a branch, 
ned independence. In addition to these 

re some thirty-five others for which the 
able data do not serve to determine whether 
new institutions or old institutions now 
The latter is 
bably true in the great majority of cases: 


sted in the Biennial Survey. 


ist Biennial Survey is much more complete 


of its predecessors. 


me of the colleges of arts and sciences 


btless have some stated limitation of num- 
hers; but this ean hardly be true of enough of 
the 110 colleges covered in Tables V and VI to 
iffeet the totals in any considerable degree. 
Such limitations, when stated, are not always 
icant in practice. They did not in any 
prevent the total inerease of 14 per cent. 
took place in the first group of colleges 

the vears 1921-26. 

A certain amount of the general increase for 
(W4-39 as compared with 1933-34 is unques- 
‘ionably due, as President Walters pointed out 
n his latest study, to the availability of FERA 
tunds for needy college students. 

The enrolments in independent colleges are 
being bolstered up by the development of re- 
ruiting methods which are increasingly strenu- 
us—in some eases well-nigh desperate. Many 
‘olleges are engaging in student-getting enter- 
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prises which involve heavy expenditures for 
scholarships and for field agents, advertising, 
and so forth, and extensive organization of 
alumni recruiting committees. The seriousness 
of the situation in the country as a whole led 
the Association of American Colleges in 1934 
to appoint a committee, under the chairman- 
ship of President Turck of Centre College, to 
study the matter. The situation appears to be 
particularly bad in Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Reeruiting activity, to be sure, is not 
limited to the independent four-year colleges; 
but it is far more characteristic of them than of 
institutions of any other type.* 

The independent four-year college, it may be 
added, faces further losses, in all probability, 
through the increasing tendency of many states 
to regard the training of high-school teachers 
as a state function and to require that it be 
carried on in state institutions. 


IV. Rates or INCREASE IN INSTITUTIONS 
UNDER PUBLIC AND UNDER PRIVATE 
CONTROL 


On this point the Biennial Survey for 1930-32 
makes the following statement, based on institu- 
tions of the first three of the five types distin- 


guished above: 


Of all college students, the per cent. 
enrolled in publicly controlled in- 
stitutions in 1921-22 35.7 per cent. 

Of all college students, the per cent. 
enrolled in publiely controlled in- 
stitutions in 1931-32 
From this it will be observed that the percentage 

enrolled in publicly controlled institutions increased 

in ten years from 35.7 to 40.5, or 4.8 points.5 


40.5 per cent. 


Of the 58 universities covered in TableeV, 32 
are under publie control: their total enrolments 
for 1934-35 are larger by 40.5 per cent. than 
their total enrolments for 1921-22. In the case 
of the 26 institutions under private control, the 
total enrolments for 1934-35 are larger by 31.3 
per cent. than for 1921-22. 

4See C. J. Turck, ‘‘ Report of the Committee on 
Methods of Student Recruiting,’’ in the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, Bulletin, 21: 140 f., 
1935, and R. W. Ogan, ScHOOL AND Society, 42: 
154 ff., 1935. 

5 Chapter ITI, p. 3. 
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Vel ENROLMENTS IN ARTS AND 


SCIENCES 


NDERGRADU ATE 


AND IN PROFESSIONAL® SCHOOLS 


The Biennial Survey for 1930-32 is the first 


which makes possible the distinction indi- 


survey 


cated in the title of this section. The 


: » figures for 
1931—32 are reported in lable VII. 


TABLE VII 
{ EI \TE I LMENT IN AR D SCIENCES 
IN PRO! INAL SCHOOLS, 1981-382 
Arts and Professional 

ences schools 

Men , 247,107 257,342 

Women 193,508 84,407 

rotal 440,615 341,749 
Norv The figures in this table are from BS 30-82, 
Chapter III, p. 28. They do not include teachers 


Since no comparable figures tor earlier years 
are available, these figures indicate a trend only 
in that it is obvious that the proportion of under- 
graduates enrolled in professional schools rather 
than in arts and sciences is far larger than it was 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

It should be noted that undergraduate enrol- 
ment in professional schools as reported in Table 
VII 


technological institutions. 


is by no means limited to universities and 
In many of the insti- 
Walters’s 


lists as colleges of arts and sciences a consider- 


tutions which appear in President 
able proportion of the undergraduate enrolment 
is in professional schools. In three such eases 
the enrolment in professional schools exceeds 


the enrolment in arts and sciences. 


VI. SUMMARY 


The main facts brought out or emphasized in 
this study are the following: 

Collegiate and secondary enrolments increased 
1900 to the late nineteen-twenties with a 
In the last 


from 
remarkable degree of parallelism. 
few years the rate of collegiate increase and the 
ratio of collegiate to secondary enrolments have 
diminished, 

The proportion of college graduates going on 
to graduate or professional schools has declined 
very rapidly indeed since the beginning of the 
century. 

The independent college of arts and sciences, 


6 The word ‘‘professional’’ as used in this sec- 
tion includes education, agriculture, commerce and 
business, engineering, home economics, and nurs- 
ing, and some similar types of professional educa- 
tion, as well as those listed above, on page 2. 
BS 30-32, Chapter III, pp. 27 and 54. 


See 
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once overwhelmingly dominant in the field of 
higher education, now enrolls only a little more 
than a quarter of the total number of collegiate 
students. The university enrolls more than 40 
per cent. of the total; the junior college about 
15 per cent. The enrolments of the college of 
arts and sciences for the last three years have 
been practically identical with its enrolment for 
1921-22. 


enrolments have increased about 35 per cent,: 


During the same period university 


enrolments in teachers colleges about 150 per 
cent.; and enrolments in junior colleges more 
than 600 per cent. 

The rate of enrolment increase in institutions 
under public control has been greater since 
1921-22 than the rate of enrolment increase in 
institutions under private control. 

In 1931-32 more than 40 per cent. of the total 
number of undergraduates were enrolled not in 
arts and sciences but in professional schools.’ 


Ernest H. WILKins 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


7 President Walters and Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, 
chief of the Division of Higher Education in the 
United States Office of Education, were so kind as 
to read the typescript of this study. I owe them 
thanks for suggestions made and utilized. 
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